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Track of the Manila Galleons 5 


For ieo ond a half centuries Spain's great merchant sailing ships plied the 
Facthic Ccean, conmmectine ao for-flung empire. Historian Eueene Lyon tracey 
Niue rade route berwern Acapuico, Mecico, and the distant Philippines 
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riches effort to salvage a. Photograph bv Sise Srimberr 
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New York's New Immigrants 103 


From more than @ iunadred satons, 900000 umierann arrive in New York 
City cach vear—aill the foremost pateway for fedpling Americans anil 
aruicrecow of the effects of changing immigration polices, Alice Mail 
reports. Photographs by Pam Spaulding 


Endangered Old-Growth Forests 106 
Paine (othe chan saw at the rote of 770 acres a day, the virgin woodlands 
Of tte Pacific Northwest— with ther dependent comniinities of plants and 
wHiidtiife—have become a battlerround for loeeers and environmennalints. As 
fe world decries the destracion of rain forest in the tropics, Rowe Findley 
and Jormey PL Alor find Americans avking, “Will we save our own?” 
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NA CLOUD of plety and incense, the 
religious image of the great ship was 
borne in procession around the city 
walls. Amid a cacophony of bells 
from the parish churches, the Arch- 
bishop of Manila raised his hanes to 

bless the galleon Magallanes and all aboard 

her. Farewell ceremonies came toa climax as 
the harbor resounded with the fring of seven 
funs—a lucky number. Every watching 

Manilefio repeated silently the phrase care- 
fully written at the foot of each shipment on 
the calleon's manifest: “Dios llevandalo en 

salvamente — God bring it to safe harbor.” 

Sails filling, flags and pennants fluttering, 
the merchant ship that bore the name of Fer- 
dinand Magellan pulled slowly away from 

her anchorage. She emerged from the harbor , 

entrance and turned southeastward to begin 

the tedious passage through the islands of the 

Philippines, leading out into the open Paciiie, 

There she would sect her course for a destina- 

tion perhaps s¢ven months away, the port of 

Acapulco in New Spain, today’s Mexico, 

It was the year 1811. She would return to 





Manila four years later, having completed the 


last voyage of the Manila galleons. 

For 250 years these ships carried silks and 
other rich goods of the Orient to exchange for 
European products and Mexican silver. East 
met West across the route of the Manila galle- 
ons: in its time the galleon road was the most 
significant pathway for commerce and cul- 
tural interchange between Europe and Asia, 
by way of the Americas, The galleon voy- 
ages, some 9,000 nautical miles in each direc- 
tion, were the world's longest navigation. 

By the-time Ferdinand Magellan reached 
the Philippines in [521, the islands were 
already a cultural crossroads; for hundreds of 
years Chinese, fapanese, Malays, and even 
Hindus had visited and traded there. Now 
the islands became a center for conflict 
among European kingdoms 

The Portuguese built trading bases in the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, to the south as 
European demand grew for clove, pepper, 
cinnamon, and nutmeg. In February 1506, 
Spain moved to stake its own clam to the 


Historian EUGENE Lyon, Ph_D.,, specializes tn 
Spanish colonial America. His most recent article 
for NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC wus a profile of 
Columbus'sship Nie in November 1986. Photog- 
rapher Sisse HRimnerc has completed more than 
i daven assicnments for the magazine. 
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Unable to weather a reef off Saipan, the gal- 
leon Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion 
runcaground after being hastily repaired 
following « mutiny attempt (see article, page 
39), Thit 1638 disaster was an extreme 
example of dangers inherent in the growing 
galleon trade. 
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spice trade. King Fer- 
dinand called a meeting in 
Burgos of renowned navigators, including 
Amerigo Vespucci, Vicente Yanez Pinzon, 
Juan de la Cosa, and Juan Diaz de Solis, to 
plot ways to outmaneuver the Portuguese 
America’s Spanish conquerors, among them 
Hernin Cortés and Pedro de Alvarado, 
launched their own expeditions westward 
across the Pacific. 

These early forays proved unsuccessful. 
Ruy Lopez de Villalobos, who sailed from 
Mexico in 1542, named the Philippines for 
the Spanish prince who was later to be King 
Philip Il. But he failed, as others had, to find 
the Lornaviaje, the return route eastward. He 
later surrendered to the Portuguese, 

A 1564 expedition finally solved the riddle 
of the eastern route, Philip IT had commanded 


National Geographic, September 1°90 


the New Spain viceroy to settle the Philip 
pines; the viceroy sent a Basque sailor, 
Miguel Lopes de Legazpi. He was ordered to 
AVG Agrression against the native peoples 
and to explain to them the “law of Jesus 
Christ by which they will be saved.” 

Led by his flagship San Pedro, Legazpi's 
tthe feet departed Navicad in Mexico in 
November and arrived at Cebu in the Philip- 
pines in late April 1565 

Legazpi's ships probed the western Parific 
winds for the way back to Mexico, working 
in tral and error as far south as New Guinea 
A successful route was finally found by the 
jan Lucas, which steered far northward to 
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the latitudes of Japan, thus passing beyond 
the belt of east-to-west trade winds. There 
she caught fresh westerlies and was propelled 
eastward by the KRureshio current. When she 
reached the North Pacific current, she was 
borne onward to California, and then she 
coasted south to Mexico 

The Son Pablo, guided by navigator 
Andrés de Urdaneta, followed the northern 
route shortly thereafter and arrived in Aca- 
puleo in October 1565, a fast four months 
after leaving Manila. At the Spanish court 
the following year, Urcdaneta—and not the 
navigator of San Lucas—received credit for 
discovering the powerful wind-and-water 





logged, cach new day found the galleon 
where it had seemingly been for an ete 
nity: struggling or becalmed, on & gray 5ea 
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Mors 71, realizing that they could not 
sustain their colony on the island of 
Cebu in the central Philippines, the 
spamards moved north to found ancl 
fortify the city of Manila, which has 


one af the world's superb matural harbors; 








signiticantly, Manila Bay faces Asia but is 
also aci acai ¢ from the broad Pacthic, The 


city quickly became a center for merchant, 
oOMters, and clergy, ruled by officmls sent out 
[rom Sham 

EON LENSE ioe Peaenee Wasa 
Haniiy Was & MAJOT MOVE TOF royal su 
Lceoording to a Jesuit priest, “Lord Phi 

said that for one sole monastery in the 

Aine chip which the Holy Name of Good 
was conserved ra us seca Sepihagel eth 
nes of his kingdoms.” Buddhist tnfluences 
radiated from China and Japan, and the go 
emors at Manila battled the Muslim Moro, 
but hristian missionaries soon claimed a 
hall millten Fulipine converts 

Che Spaniards had hoped that the Philip 
pines could become the new Spice Islands 
but neither agnculture nor mining appeared 
nromising. Weallh had to he sought else 
Where: and jt was soon found ir thi reel 
Mainland empire of (hina 

The galleon trade ith (hind becan by 
accident. In 1371 Spaniards rescued some 
Chuiised ations wbiae senile had sunk off 
the Philippines. The next year another Chi- 
neoe vesoe! came to Manila, packed with gifts 
n gratitude. The soanish merchants ha 
tened to dispatch a ship east, richly freighted 
with these silks and other Chinese satitned 
Hes, dtarnved at Acapulco in 1573. Thus the 
rreat Paciiic track beean, and Manila became 








machine that made the easterly Pacific navi the center of a commercial web that drew 
gation possible products from other Pacitic silands, from ms 
stil, the way east was anything but sim far away as the Indian subcontinent and 
ple. Many subsequent trips, in overloaded Southeast Asia, and from (hina 
wleons, became epics of suffering and Che Philippines themselves furnished some 
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complete. Deprivation vied with monoton ton cloth from Dlocos on Luzon, cotton stock- 

bo dispirit the travelers, and for navigators Wat's. oe wits, and gauze made in Ceby 


the daily tall ldistance sailed was thi Phe en Droduced burli if, and harm 
only Varcdstick fy Which those on the calle rca ae of hemp Skilled Chines snd 

could mensure the slow passage of an appar- Filipine artisans in Manila wrowcht delicate 
entiy unending yoyage, Wespite the beagues Mierke jewelry and wold chains 
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Route of ‘nals board and violence in newfound then founded Manila im 1571. 


| lands. Pathfinder for the galleon By trial and error, navigators 
tierhieike fleet trade, Ferdinand Magellan found favorable currents to the 


claimed the Philippines for north and established the east- 
The galleons taught men that Spain in 1521. In 1565 Miguel bound route. Manila became 
impossible dreams af wealth Lépez de Legazpi landed at the center of a web of com- 
sometimes came true, but at a (Cebu (map, below’, gg merce linking India, South- 
price: near starvation and dead- SE east Asin, Japan, and 




















ly boredom on *: a especially China (bottom 
rae felis. ra map). Chinese merchants 
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stimulated the palates of the 
rich, A typical galleon might 
return with clove, cayenne, 
curry, cinnamon, and black 
pepper, along with silk, a 
pitcher of pewter, china table- 
ware, a ceramic jar, and an 
competitors. Eventually 
Manila's monopoly crumbled 
under Spain's restrictive poll- 
cies, the confusion attending 
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Craftsmen from India and Cevlon shipped 
Bengal taffetas, pearls, diamonds, anc 
topases, carved ivory chests, fine handker 
chiefs, intricate woodcarvings; and bed 
spreads from Surate. From imperial Japan 
came amber, wheat flour, suits-of armor, 
Latonas (samurai swords), knives, saltpeter to 
make gunpowder, and cabinetwork, 

Bezoar stones from Asia, taken from the 
stomachs of ruminant: animals, were sent on 
the Manila gallcons, Europeans believed they 
could signal the presence of poison in. wine 

The Spice islands supplied clove, cinna- 
mon, and pepper. From Bornes 
flour, camphor, ceramic wares, and precious 
gems. Cambodia, Malava, Siam, and Cochin 


LAUT Self 


Chink provided musk, cere. ane other 





essences, tin, ivory, rubies, and sapphires 
But the most important trade came tom 
the Chinese mainland. For that reason the 
Spaniards called the Manila galleon nao de ta 
China, “the ship of China.” 
Skeins of raw yellow <ilk, the finest white 


sik cloth and the most coarse program, richly 
embroidered satin bedspreads, sumptuous 
brocades and damasks, linen and satin cloth, 
costly gold and silver ribbons, painted 
shawls, and silk-stockings arrived from Can- 
ton and Amoy on Chinese junks. There were 
copper kettles, forged ironwork, jade statues, 
paneled screens, chests of perfumed sandal 
wood, lacquered writing desks, Igurines ol 
carved ivory, delicate paper-anc-ivory fans, 
exquisite Ming and Ching dynasty porcelain 
wares with rich, deep colors, imaginative 
designs, and quality glazes. European arti- 
cans wold not unlock the secret of making 
porcelain until the 12th century. 

As this Onental ware, called chinoerne, 
began to reach the West In quantity, 1 
increasingly influenced European styles. tn 
turn the Chinese began to manufacture spe- 
cifically for the West: They made a 
and tableware, crucifixes, Christian images 
They sent children's toys anc 
wirtually every kind of bric-a-bDra 








tarware 


ATE rosaries 


Thev alse 





Vows of fidelity are spoken beneath the rrompe l'oeil embellishments af San Aguatin’s Cnircit. 


Awilt from 1387 to 1404, ot was the only hvilding in fatramvras, the on Pita, quarter of 


colonial Manila, te survive bombing divring World War JT. A pea Fg! member of the wedding 
party embodies the Philippines’ Chinese heritage 
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National Geoeraphic, September 1900 
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shipped gold bullion to Manila to be directly 
exchanged for silver. 

Chinese mercury for refining Mexican sil- 
ver ores was also sent through Maniia. Mer- 
cury helped keep the galleon trade cycling. 
For the Spanish government, taxes on Chi- 
nese imports yielded a steady income. 

Asia’s demand for silver—for exchange, for 
jewelry, to be hoarded as a store of value 
—seemed unguenchable. Over the galleon 
road a stream of silver flowed trom where it 
was cheap and plentiful to where it was highly 
prized. It sprang from the mines of Zaca- 
tecas, Pachuca, and Guanajuato in present- 
day Mexico, and from the great mountain of 
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. CURNNARECA tatebrrmaL Serra 
Death by crucifixion in Nagasaki was the 
fate of 26 Christian missionaries and native 
neophytes, after a galleon pilot's hraigging 
made Jiapaer's enilitary ruler suspect a Span- 
ish plot tw overthrow him, A fresco (detail 
above) at Cucrtavaca Cathedral in Mexico 
depicts the 1597 martyrdom. 
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silver ore at Potosfin Alto Peru, now Bolivia. 
Conditions in the silver mmes were appall- 

ing, A French authority has written: “[They] 

were not much different from those tradition 


attributes to Solomon's slaves in the mines of 
‘Manica dug for the Queen of Sheba. Some 


sections of Peruvian mines—with those black 
ghosts incessantly going up and down—recall 
Michelangelo's Last Judgement, in which con- 
vulsed clusters of human beings seem to form 
a sinister chain.” 

The Chinese recast Mexican silver bullion 
into shoe-shaped ingots, called sycees, for fur- 
ther exchange. Spanish coins circulating in 
(China were incised with chop marks, Chinese 
characters that recdefined their value in taels, 
the basic Chinese monetary umit, 

The Manila Spaniards briefly maintained a 
trading station on mainland China but relied 
mostly on Chinese intermediaries in the Phil- 
ippines who sold commodities from the 30 or 
40 junks that annually arrived. 

One such enterprising, if somewhat unreal 
istic, Chinese trader was described by Diego 
de Bobadilia: “A Spaniard who bad lost his 
nose through a certain illness, sent for a Chi- 
naman to make him one of wood, in order to 
hide the deformity. The workman made him 
so food a nose that the Spantard in great 
delight paid him munificently, giving him 20 
escucos. The Chinaman, attracted by the 
ease with which he had made that gain, 
loaded a fine boatload of wooden noses the 
next year and returned to Manila.” 

These merchants, whom the Spaniards 
called sangievs (after “seng-li," the word for 
trade), were subthe and astute bargainers., 
They settled outside the walled city of Manila 
in the Parian, the Filipino word for market. 
There they flourished and made themselves 
indispensable to the Spaniards. They fur- 
nished shipbuilders and came to dominate 
many other essential occupations in Manila 
Fearful of the sangleys’ growing power, the 
Spaniards attempted to regulate their number 
with heacl tawes. 

But soon the Chinese outnumbered the 
small Spanish colony, and two incidents 
increased tensions: A Chinese pirate named 
Lin Tao Kien unsuccessfully attacked the city 
in. 1574, and a Manila governor, Gomez 
Pérez, was assassinated on his galley by Chi- 
nese mutineers in 1593. Even though 12,000 
Chinese were expelled in 1596, settlers con- 
tinued to arrive from the mainland. By 1603 


National Geographic, September 100 


Manila was polarized into hostile camps, and 
imultiracial explosion seemed inevitable 

Cin the third of Octobe 6,000 armed Chi 
nese moved out tram the Panan, set afire the 
outing Filipino settlements, and prepared t 
assault the walls of Manila Atter a Spenisi 
SOrthe enchec disastrousiy, militant Chinese 
disp 


Europeans around the city, Only the coming 





aver the Pw were feariz ot the ¢ poured 


Of A SPANISH column from the south turned 
back the Sarg Lie 5) the Spaniards then burned 
them 
the | 


Japanese allies took their revenge, more than 
10,000 Chinese were killed 


arian. As they and their Filipino and 


In that same calamitous vear of 1603, one 
of the galleons was shipwrecked and another 


had to return to Manila. Disheartened at ‘ ,. 

these economic losses and the destruction of . | 3 | Vii 

their city, many Spamards left the Fhilit | : ANS: IKALAWANG PAGKA 
Hines out Viaenila was slowh rebuilt, anc its : a BASOB hd] JESUS 
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rilleons was a mixed entet 
prise, The shins themselves wert 
Built, owned, and sailed by the 
Spanish crown, which also regulated the 
commerce. However, virtually every Span 
laird and every institution in the Philippines 
shared in the venture 

At first the governor allotted galleon ship- 
ping spice, after 1604 it was apportioned br 
commission representing powerlul interests in 
Vianlea—the civil government, the church 
merchants, and the general population, ihe 
COMMISSION Civided the space into preses, OF 
nieces, for which it issued permits, or Poleta: 
These were supposed to be chosen equitabl, 
but influence and corruption m the issuance 
of boletas was a factor from the beginning 


Same who obtained boletas were prosper 
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ous merchants with the necessary funds to 
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the trade. Although individual clerzymen 
were forbidden by law to participate, there 
were priests, bishops, and even archbishops 
who consigned merchandise on the galleons 
Governors and other officials regularly held 
Valuable interests in the shipments 

The Spaniards, clustered in Manila, lived 
well on the profits. The wealthier class 
dressed in costly silks, drove elegant coaches, 





used the finest porcelain on their tables, and 
adorned themselves with gold chains and 
other jewelry made by Chinese artisans. Sil 


yer returning from the Mexican treasury 


undergirded the costs of the Philippine gov- 
ernment and funded its defense. An annual 
subsitty from Spain covered government and 
church expenses. Thus the failure of even one 
shipment often spelled disaster, and pers ria! 
fortunes rose of fell m harmony with the 
vagaries of the trade 

(in more than 40 occasions the ships did 
not arrive: they were either wrecked or lost at 
sea. (See Comcepctdn article, page 39.) The 





first was Lezgazpi's Son Pollo, wrecker in the 
Warianeas in 1568 while eastbound from 
(Cebu. Fifteen of the lost vessels were west: 
bound silver galleons. In one three-year 
period alone, 1655-57, 


lost, During the next 150 years sunken 


four galleons were 


gailleans were scattered all along the route 


Uncounted others were forced back to port 
Spanish authorities and merchants engaged 
ina perpetual game over the galleon trade: 
Crown regulations were issued regularly, 
only ta be as regularly broken. Koval com- 
mands limited vessel size, put ceilings on the 
value of annual shipments, and restricted 
Cargo th 4.000 niermas. There were heavy fen - 
alties fot shipping contraband: confiscation of 
enods and four years chained to the oar as a 
galley slave. Yet all these rules were fla 
grantly, even extravagantly, violated 
lipments of Oriental goods expanded, as 











5 
did the returning tide of silver. The ships 
builtin the Philippines grew in size from the 
allowed 200 tons(500 tons after 1720) to more 


Rigging for the pallens was fashioned from hemp, a satve Philippine plant stl used in 
cordage. Rice fields fright) furnished the staple preferred by the ships’ Asiatic crewmen 
Colonists did little to develop Philippine agriculture, and the wealth they dispatched to 


pany hie nefited Feu excep ee elite ay noblemen, trade Fe, and THE FI Hietrngs. 


National Geographic, September I990 
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than a thousand. The giant Sentisima Prim- 
dod, captured by the English in 1762, was 
almost 2,000 tons burden. 

Since authorities seldom opened bales or 
packages cestined for the galleon, shippers 
habitually swore-to falsely low values for 
their goods. A packet alleged te be worth 125 
pesos mecht really contain a value of 600 or as 
much as 2,000 pesas. Stashes of unregistered 
bulbion were made in every part of 4 ship—in 
hollowed-out timbers, within bales of cloth, 
even inside the rinds of cheeses 

All this contraband drastically cut rova! 
faxes, but it was obviqusly tolerated. As-in 
20th-century drug traffic, swollen profits— 
100 to 300 percent — invited widespread 
official corruption. Even the king tacitly recog- 
nized the situation, by finally accepting lump- 
sum settlements in leu of the evaded tixes. 


HILE MANEUVERING 
between Spain and Portugal 
over the spice trade contin- 
ued, Spain's Ring Charles ] 
haughtily ruled in 1530 that 
none but Spaniards might sail the Pacifie. In 
the coming years many chal- 
lengers orcse. AL the turn of the 
17th century, in an explosive 
expansion of trade and wear, 
sailors from Holland and other 
breikaway Netherlands prov 







inees of Spatn fanned out 
around the oceans of the world 
for their share of the eastern 
bounty. In 1600 a: Dutch fleet 
commanded by Oliver Van 
Noort of Utrecht rounded 
Cape Horn, broke into the 
Pacific, and arrived at San 
Bernardino Strait in the Philip- 
nines on October 14. He 
hoped, according to Spanish 
writer Mernainder Duro, “to 
enter: Amsterdam with Sails 
lined with silk and a good ballast of Spanish 
pesos.” But the aroused Manilefios armed 
seVeral craft and routed the invaclers. As 
the Spaniards put 25 captured Netherlanders 
to the rarrote, Van Noort limped back to 
Amsterdam, having found neither booty 
nor glory. 

Two other proud peoples met when Span- 
lands began to dispute trade and religion with 
imperial Japan. Through Manila, Spain 


frack of the Mamila Galleon: 





Where a trail rises steep in thie isolated realm 
of the Mangyans on Mindoro Island, four 
girls poused and carved thetr nutes ort ham- 
bao in ant ancient sonpe (above), Holding « 
child, an iilander (facing page) wears the 
same sort af loincloth (helow) worn when the 
colonists arrived. Catholic misstonaries have 
Worked fe proiecd Maongyar land nights ana 
preserve their culture from the adverse 
impacts of modernity. 





Cin Mindore the Spanish fond punks 


led with exotic merchandise —the first evi- 
dence of trade betwen Ching and the Phil- 
inpines—and bartered for beeswax and 
honey. Already exposed fo wiattors from after 
ionds, Piniippine natives escaped the par 
denice introdverd fy Eropeans that so 
devastated Indians in the Americas, 





Galleons 
under fire 


Sharpshooters aboard the 
British warship Centu- 
non tse Brown Bess 
muskets to pick aff crew- 
men of the silver palleon 
Covadonea in 1743 
Overioaded and lightly 
anned, the Covadonga 
was quickly token, leav- 
ing 70 dead. To Britain's 
Commodore George 
Anson the galleon gave 
wp omer than a nllion 
silver pesos and nearly 
36,000 ounces of bultion. 

Measuring nearly three 
feet long, ant acconnt of 
Ure P7352 voyage of the 
Santisima Trinidad 
spares no detail (right), 
The document lists the 
anodatof sileer on beard, 
naones the officers and 
ports of call, and notes the 
severity oy Shs CACO 
fered. Steres included 
salted meat, brecwits, and 
2,094 containers of 
potable water, all cen- 
sumed. Of some 4h 
ahuard, 82 died, 

Later captured by 
Admiral Samuel Cornish, 
Trinidad wee sailed to 
England, where it 
drew curious crowds in 
Plymouth. 

The lid of a wooden 
chest bears a map of 
Intranaros, reserved for 
Spaniands; the governor 
and tix odiditistrators, 
friars, merchants, militery 
officials. Outside the 
walls fined « polyelat 
community of Filipinas, 
Chinese, Japanese, and 
other foreigners. 
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sought permission for Jesuit missionaries lo 
evangelize freely in Japan, Governor Rodrigo 
de Vivero, who washed ashore in Japan when 
his galleon was shipwrecker, asked the Sho 
gun Teyasu to banish the Dutch from Japan 
and allow Manila ealleons to refit in Naga 
saki. As Vivero later wrote to King Philip II, 
he had envisioned the full opening of Japan to 
ships from Manila, leading to possible Span- 
ish domination of both Japan and China 

For his purt the shogun was torn by con- 
flicting desires; Japan was neatly balanced 
between expansion and isolation. In an 
attempt to bypass Manila and open direct 
trade between Japan and America, he sent an 
ambassador to the Mexican viceroy on agal 
leon, But Spain hacl no intention of encourag 
ing Japanese commercial power. Rebutfed in 
his hopes, Ieyasu began to withdraw Japan 
from contact with the Wet. 

By the end of the first quarter of the 17th 
century, Japanese xenophobia had led to the 
proscription of Christianity there. A rebellion 
of Japanese Christians in 1637 was repressed 
with great cruelty, and in 1638 almost all 
remaining Christians were massacred 
Except for a minor Dutch trading station, 
Japan then became closed to Western 
nations, a condition not changed until Com 
modore Perry's visit in 1856. 





T WAS NOT LONG after establishment of 
the galleon trade that Englishmen 
Francis Drake entered the Pacific in 
1578 knowing nothing of the com: 

meroc, until he captured Spanish merchant 

ships extravagantly loaded with Onental 
goods. ‘To the English-a Manila galleon 
became the world's greatest prize 

Perhans the most celebrated assault upon 

a Manila galleon, accomplished after almost 
inconceivable hurdship and privalion, was 

carried out by Commodore George Anson. 

In 1739 the British Admiralty planned 


Running before o squall, a boatman heads 
across San Bertandine Sint werd refuge 
on Samar foland. There the British seized 
the galleon Santisima Tritudad in P76. 
In these same waters Emperor Hirelriio’s 
thins sailed to a showdown with Allied 
forces at Leyte Gulf, Japan's last mana 
hatte in orld War Ul 


major naval strikes against its enemy, Spain, 
Anson was allotted a 60-gun flagship, the 
Centurion, ive other men-ol-war, and two 
supply vessels to harass Spanish towns in the 
Pacific, but his ships were poorly supplied 
and manned. His complement of almost 
7,000 men included many rounded up by 
naval press-gangs. Anson wes assigned 259 
aged soldiers from Chelsea Hospital; it had 
been decided that these pensioners would sul- 
fice to get the job done 

During a difficult passage around Cape 
Horn, one ship was wrecked, while (wo oth- 
ers turned back. As the remaining ships 
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Bialt aga frase ponents doctor of defense far 

4 igri a¢ trotter Auber, Fart San | uicpa 
warded off pirates and other enenites, wha 
timply changed tactics and fay in wait as 
qulleans sailed in and owt of port 

A ramp (lactig page) was used to tradi 

anno to ther positions above the mot, 

The stronghold fell to an earthquake in 17/6, 
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indi Lightly shart range Centw- 
aon s AO 
ship's hull 
Anson bad stationed his best marksmen in 
the tops; as his cannon kept up a constant 
raking fire, the sharpshooters fellect all the 
When British 
boarders sutanned over the galleon's cleck 
the Spaniard 
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ANSON ClisCOVeETed An tmmense treasure in 
Mexican silver aboard the Spanish galleon 
During the vovage to Canton with his prize 
found in Almost every | 
of the ship. The final tally was 1,414,;84.3 sul 
Ver pesos and 35,082 ounces of silver bullion 
He tran 
the galleon in Ching, and set sail once more 
for Englone 

Of eight ships only Centurion remained. 
More than | But it 


required 32 wagons lo transport the treasur 
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sferred the aiver to Centurion, sold 


400 af his men had died 
from Spit hee to London 


IKE THE MANILA trade itself, the ships 
built for the Pacific vovage-at the 
lipvards WEE i SyTi- 
thesis af Europe and the Urient 
Designed in Spain, the ships were 
ctrongly built of durable tropical hardwoods, 
cut by laborers from outlying islands who 
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61 wounded: the British 





Anchor lines and rigging were of Manila 


hemp; sails were sewn in nearby Docos, Fas 
tenings were forged by Spanish, Chinese, or 
Malay ¢miths;, the iron came from China and 
Japan. The galleons carried quantities of 

Soanish boativas, terra-cotta containers for 


anid oil 


large ceramic supply jars made in Asia. 


witer, wine, honey, together with 
Cnee the cargoes, registered or ilcit, were 
safely stowed aboard the eastbound calleon, 

‘s stores were loaded, andl the officers, 
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Kore lon 


The dealing begins as a pallean les at anchor aff 
Acapulto, a town that existed only for trade. A 
ship ‘sarrival ended anxious speculation alout 
ie perilons atstotina poyage, 


which could take teen 
months or loaper. 

A clerk checks an inven- 
fory over a stack of silves 
bars while tee traders 


negotiate fhe price of ce- 


mri. Awnings protect the 


array of silks, carpets, and 
other goods az a fesuit 
priest, af right, came 
religious jewelry. 

Most galieons were con: 
structed in Cavite, ulere 
good timber, expecially 
freak, is abandon, Fite 

Spx aetiedy te Acapulea called 
them the China ships, 
fertimony fo the seniitip: 
ity of Ciimese poods in 
New Spain, where sales 


JTRS fed enornicws profits 


for merchant: back te Manila 


goods CO buil 








dane empire 


and begin manufactaring (ewes titi- 
fo Ewropean tastes, The porcelains that ended 
pin New Soon and Burope were produce 
duping the fost pears of the 


Ming dynasty and much 
af inte Coney, Peer ais ii 
tradition still practiced by 
Afextcon artisans. 4 
peg-feo Chinese sailos 
shits weit ie crMnch a 
a pase (left) made recemtiy 
if Puebla, which lay on 
ihe overland route from 
Acopuico to Mera Criiz. 
Even sherds of porcelain 
were valued, becomming 
deconmtire accents tn 
nonwnients olled nscos, 
Masons pressed entire 
plates info beet plaster 
fo emlveltisn a fountain 
(right) at Casa del Risco 
in San Angel, a village 
of cobblestone strecis now 
comme let fy surrounded by 
Menico City's sprawl 
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would denurt Acapulco each January, while a [In contrast the eastbound ordcal was 
third remained in reserve in the Mexican described by a 1697 traveler: “ [he voyage 
nort. Meanwhile, three other ships would be from: the Piilipome [shincs to America may 


be call'd the longest and most 






in Cavite. In practice, in mam 
years only a single snip sHiled dréeacdiul of any m the world 
in each direction as well because of the vist 


For westbound galle- 


ocean to be cros'd, being 
ons it was often like a almost the one half of the 
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straight across the Pactic through quiet seas After leaving Cavite, 4 ship bound for Aca- 
; lt Ics to thread the 
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changer course to reach the Maranas. By lortuous inter-island passage, breastling 


then they had to hurry to reach the Philip trong currents and avowling reefs and shoals 
pines before the contrary winds of the At iast the gallnon passed Lirough San 
iwtumn monsoon. The whoie voyage often nardine Strait, the outlet called the Emboca 
required only three months dero, into the open Paitin 
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long their lone route 
the Spaniards, the 
chain lay south of the normal sailing track 
ER ALMOST four months at sua, 
the ship's sails and rigging 
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Others, seized bv a fevet 
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able happening 

Like a penance, storms and occasional 
Pacific typhoons lashed the little galleon 
If there seemed to be real danger 








Communit 
of foundering, the voyagers vowed to Christ, 
the Virgin, or to the saints that if thes 
they would goon pilgrimages. The 

ship's religious Image was brought out tor 
supplication, Those who belonged to hay 
orders puton their order's habit, so that they 
might die in more sanctity. Ordained clergy 
aboard were busy he 
Spaniard were 
lution, the salvation | 
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fresh fruits and vegetables Aortiadtind disease 
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a certain spot on the chart that they called 
‘the place of death,” where many prominent 
missengers had died. It was snecificalls 
named for Dofia Maria de la Jara, a noble- 
woman who had jumped overboard there 

In the last and most critical phase, lookouts 
anxiously searched for the seas, or signs, of 





ship, then porn, long flowting strands of yel 
lIOwin kelp. Finally, as they neared land, 
whoke tatter! masses of reeds fom some Cal 
fornia river floater! by 

lo celebrate, the crew staged a ceremony 
much like that of King Neptune, observed for 
centuries abcard ships that crossecl the E.qua- 
tor. The president and judges of the sefias 
court, outlandishly dressed, called the ship's 
aptain, other officers, and passengers to 
judgment, fining the defendants for their 
alleged misdeeds 

First landfall, which seemed like a dream 
after So many months at sea, was often Cape 
Skirting 
(hie IOkEY, rock hound Cape, the galleon pilots 
sighted Point Reyes, from which they steered 


Viendocine in northern (altiorntia 


offshore again to avoid the Farallons, passing 
Point Pines at the south end of Monteres 
hav 
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along Baja California to Cape Corrientes and 


Thev traversed the Santa BRarhara 





qonhel and the Channel Islands. sailed 


of acuth to their destimat On Al AC pulen, 


In this homestretch, people weakened ay 





disease began to cie in large numbers. In one 
fth-century galleon three or four deaths a 
day occurred after the sefins, Then, as the 
rhythm of mortality increased, 92 died in 15 
avs. When they at inst arrived at Acapulco; 
only 192 of the 400 who bad embar 
Cavite remained alive; many of them were 
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Wren welt But there were worse tales. 
[ri the mbi-1 7th century, sailors on a ship 
trem Ave apwico srhted a gaileon drifting otf 


sails Slatting in the wind 


the Mexican coast, 
Chis was the San José, which hac departed 
Viana over a year before. Every last soul 
had perished of starvation or disease, The 


ship was a floating bier of silks and corpses 


[KE MANILA, Acapulco was located on a 
fine harbor, deep ancl extensive 
enough to shelter a flicet 
bay's steep rocky shores mai 
land access difficult and its hinte: 
le was sterile, the town owed its life to 
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receive; cutiit, and dispatch the zalleons, to 
act 25 a Stage for the Manila galleon fair 
fo serve as Wal station for the transshipment 


of the eoocds and monies tracer there 





Unloaring began ina web of fraud and 


bureaucratic collusion. Treasury officials 
Dalanced the incoming galfeon's formal mani 
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with silver and gilded altarware and table- 
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Ominous clouds mask a setting sun off the western Pacific island 
of Saipan. It was here on September 20, 1638, 
that the Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcién, a Spanish galleon 
plying the lucrative trade route between Manila in 
the Philippines and the New World port of Acapulco, | 
in bad weather and was burled onto a reef, M par" We 
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TRUGGLING In the sea's 
turbulence, | alevost 
overlook the polden 
lay. We'we boon 15 

. feet woderwater for 

nearly an hour, battered by 

waves and scraped by coral as 
we dig through a lover of sand 
and rock: in a narrow channel of 

a tropical reef. Fatigue is starting 

to set in 

We are in Saipan, in the 
Northern Mariana islands, 
Searching 
Manila palleon, one of the grand 
Spanish merchant shins that 
pled the Pacific between the 
Philippine Tslands and Mexico 
for 240 years. 

The 
la. Concepcion was wrecked 
through mishandling in these 
waters (man) on September 20, 
L638, en route east trom Maniia 
with a cargo of Oriental silks 
pororlain, ivery, and precipus 
jewels. But-so far today's dive 
has turned up only ballist ebomes 

And then I catch a glimpse of 
metal—asmall, luminous object 
poking from the sand. Probing 

carefully, | uncover a three-inch- 
of hand-tooled 
gold plate. [ am captivated by 

the image on the fragment: A 

woman in a swirling gown cra- 

dles a vase of Powers. Her teft 

hand holds a cluster of roses. A 

amiall dog springs up at her feet 

Floral designs embellish the frag- 

ments border 

My heart jumps, According to 
documents in the Archive of the 
Indies in Seville, the Concepcion 
carried a solid-gold plate and 
ewer set, thought to be aa 
fram the Kine of Spain to the 
Emperor of Japan. Following a 
L644 inguiry into the Com 
etcn's loss, Sante 
charged that Maniln's colonial 
governor, Don Sebmstiuin 
Hurtide de Corcuera, 
appropriated these ttems in the 
Piilippines and wae shipping 
them back to Spam 28 personal 
cargo. We had already found 
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b res a claim over the reel that 
dectroyed the Spantiah pallens 
Concepcion, the author's reco 
ery vessel, Tengar, served as both 
living quarters for is crew of 30 and 
laboratory for their salvage opers- 
fon. Over a two-year period the 
team combed a half-square-nnile 
circa, Sarin, tong ohiber 
things, more than 1,300 pieces of 
gold jewelry, 156 storage jars, and i 
few hundred cannonballs 

Mot long inte ti poyage, a 
mnvtiny ores on the Concepcion 
ober the imexpertence of her com- 
nander, the young nephew of Ma- 
ava's gonernor. Refising to obey 
orders, severd) officers each tried to 


eae control of the sitnp. Amid thre 


confinion, the galieon broached ii 
severe weather. With sails cael 
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dhack, high winds snapped the 
masts, sending them overboard in 
atangic of neging, Wied and cur- 
rents drowe the cnippled ship 
off course and onto @ reef off 
Saipan, second largest wland in 
fee /faria ras 

The author's team plotted the 
foconon of each artifact on archaeo- 
lopical atte mtarpes cond prepeted a 
sequence by which the Concep- 
Chon first tan aground, emptied 
her bollast; apd then strewed her 
cng acniss fhe jagged reef 
(chart, left) 
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Sh IDs M« of the galleys were ati 


foe (hal the ich caries were Win- 
ally loaded, as in this rendering af 
Chinese traders on pinks, Spanish 
priest and merchants, and Filipina 
LOFTS a Sear pene At 
Concepcion ready for her voyage 
restwaerd to Acrpulee 

Wirt the welfare of tire esttive 
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shipment a year, the temptation to 
oneriand vessels was overuhelnying. 
Graftand the shipment of contra 
hud aecet hand in herd writh box 
enforcement of regulations. Bundles 
acre expertly compress edd and 
packed, tend yy murat 
then wederd inte place. Cannon 


Chinese, 


Mere Offer stat pal pil helas, Hi eine 
more room on deck for mercltanadtse 
bat leaving the ship open to attack 
Fundrds of storage jars containing 
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fresh inater Were secured below 
deck, whyle others ling overhead, 
lashed tightly to rigging made of 
Waniia hemp 

And the carge well? The Orient 
opened fis doors and out pourcd 
cerned proper ind clove 
frome thre Spin Iclands, delicate 
porcelains and finely woven megs 
from China, cotton cloth from In- 
dia, mory from Cambodia, cum 


phor from Bornes, and jewelry set 


wel precious gers from Barrie, 
Ceylon, tod Siam. Most in de- 
mand, however, were Chinese 
silk, made of every temaginable 
weave and manifacture 

Becase ofan interruption in 
trade, Gre Concepcion brtoned 
with a backlog of nach treasures 
when she brow! apart. A prageeent 
(left), perhaps from a gold Hier, 
testifies to the perils of the reef upon 
which shw met her fate. 


most of the rim of a heavy gold 
plate, nearly nine inches wide. 
Could the lady with the roses be 
part of the same set, 0 remnant 
ofa waylaid royal git? 

Tuming to my diving partner, 
Vichai Prommi,.a burly but gen- 
He Thai, D bold up the fine 
Vichat’s topside job 15 assistant 
cook, but he takes his turn on the 
dig with. a “hookah” —a mouth- 
Piece attached to an air hose 
from the ship's diving compres- 
sor. Vichal's eves widen behind 
his face mask, ocd he gives mea 
congratulatory thumbs-up. 

Suddenty a four-foot wave 
eweeps into the channel, slam- 
ming us rudely into the abrasive 
coral. The reef is riddled with 
these “surge” channels, formed 
by coral outcroppings alternating 
With deep grooves. Incoming 
waves are funneled into the 
Frooves, JeaVving eroded coral 
rubble and sechiiment. 

The work here is hararcdecus, 
but we expect to find more mrtt- 
farts in these layers; the ballast 
stones suggest that thisis where 
the galleon first struck the reef, 


A’ enemy called weather 
{A aimed marry more gallewns 


than did pirates romminy the Pa- 
afte. Useless against both unind and 
ware, conmorthalls fro the Con 
cepoion lie corroded and encrusted 
with coral as they await recovery off 
the ast of Saipan (right). 

ina warchouse in Singapore, the 
author (opposite) holds one of 136 
clay storage jars found intact. With 
Hits one exception —an carthenuare 
olive jar from Europe—all were 
found to be stoneware from the 
Onent. fnall, divers uncovered 
eight different types, most bearing 
ierks representing either thetr 
outer or their coments. 

Such jars once held water, wine, 
of! and other wital supplies for the 
hazardous voyage cast to Acapulos. 


il | 


tearing out her bottom, But 
progress 15 slow 


HE MANILA galleon 
trade was one of the 
most persistent, peril- 
tut, and profitable 
commercial enterprise in Euro 
pean colonial history, Belween 
1565 and 1815 it carried the trea- 
cures of the Cirient to the West 
wilt Mexico tn exchange for New 
World silver and the manufac- 
tured goods of Europe. More 
than 40 galleons were lost in 
treacherous seas over the centu- 
ries, but the search for their 
remains has traclitionally focused 
on the Atlantic and Caribbean 
legs of the trip, Operating out 
of Singapore, our underwater 
recovery group, Pacific Sea 
Resources, is the first archaen- 
logical team to excavate the rem- 
nants of a Manila galleon, 

Ata student of Asian history 
at Vale, a former U.S, Navw sab 
viie officer in Vietnam, anda 
Marine construction manager in 
Asia since the war, [have long 
been fascinated with this rich 


Since the Concepcion was barely 
a mont out of port, most of these 


jars would have been full at the 


time of the wreck. Amazingly, te 
containers still held their original 


exchange af goods and cultures: 1 
had determined that if we fownel 
a Manila galleon, the excava- 
tion—olthoweh hanced by a 
commercial recovery COMPANY 
would be conducted under rigor- 
ous archaeciogical standards, 
and with the advice and coopera- 
tion of academicians throughout 
the world, 

Basic research on the Comcep 
cidn took two years, a2 we pored 
through archives in Seville, 
Rome, Guam, Mexico City, the 
United States, and Manila itself. 
Our study suggestecd that the 
Concapciin was the largest 
Snoumish ship built up to her 
time —between 140 and 160 feet 
long and displacing some 2,000 
tons, with a loaded draft of 
between 18 amd 2? feet. The 
Concepcidn was also one of the 
nichest mulleons of her day, with 
corgo Valued at four millon 
pesos, worth tens of millions of 
dollars today, The general <ite 
of her remains was known, for 
much of the Comcepciin'’s cargo 
and fittings hard heen salvaged 
from the shallow waters of the 
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contents of aronsatic resins, After 
the removal of corm! encrustations, 
cach jar spent ax long as six wrecks 
ina barrel of fresh water to extract 
damaging salts. 
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Cutting a swath of lights from the tip of Manhattan, 

New York's glitter street beckons to the star struck like a 
blazing theater marquee. Called Heere Straat— High Street — 

by Dutch settlers, today’s Broadway puts on comic balloon 
faces for Macy's Thankseiving Day Parade (above) but cannot 

mask the sometimes sleazy reality below. 

Broadway. Intense, raucous, and gaudy, It’s where people aim 
for top billing in business, fashion, and art. Or dance their way 

to glory in musicals like Jerome Robbins' Broadway l(over- 


leaf), a medley of the choreographer's greatest works. 


By RICK GORI 


Photographs by JODI COBB 





The steamy diversions of Broadway's Times Square area provoke 








bored yawns from native Manhattanites who have seen it all. 


A Wall Street limousine adds the Midas touch to reflections of a venerable 





landmark, Trinity Church, and the distant towers of the World Trade Center. 





“There's a Broken Heart for Ev'ry Light on Broz 


HE YEAR WAS 1959. The year I first 
stepped footon Broadway. | was only 
13 and had seldom been out of Flor- 
ida. My older brother Christopher 
and | had tickets to the hit musical 
Gypsy, the saga of the famous strip- 
per Gypsy Rose Lee. In 1959 such 
fare was considered risqué, not suitable for 
children. Hot we were on our 
own —and on the town. 

Halfway through the show 
the indomitable voice known 
ot Ethel Merman broke into 
one of the musgical’s most 
stirring moments: “I hac a 
dream!" she brayed, fight- 
Ing tooth and tonsil with the 
orchestra's brass section, and 
telling us that this woman was 
not giving up. She was hane- 
ing in and, come what may, 
she wat gonna make thal 
dream come true. 

“Thad a dream!” Since that 
electric moment Broadway 
has always been the Street of 
Dreams to me. And in my fan- 
tasies the big Broadway show 
whe the biggest dream in a 
town built.on them, 

My brother went onto make 
a career on the Street of 
Dreams, writing musicals, I 
chose a different route—jour- 
nalism. I «wrote mostly on 
science. Fact not fantasy; ge- 
o#raphy, geology, astronomy. 
His stars were metaphoric. 
Mine were made of matter. 
My canyons were lined with 
fossils; his with neon. 

My brother died recently. 


And through one of those un- tar) 
e] a ; | 
= Ley 


prectictable twists of fate, | 
find myself back on the Street 
of Dreams, rewriting, because 
ofa promise, a musical he created more than a 
decade ago. I have returned to Manhattan, 
where I lived during the late 1960s and early 
‘70s, to prepare a staged reading—the first 
level of production —of that revised musical 
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for the off-off Broadway York Theater. ButT 
am still a journalist, And I have an assign- 
ment. In the months ahead, as I pursue my 
theatrical dreams, I will also be exploring the 
who, what, when, where, and wiry of this leg- 
endary street. 

Now it all comes back: Life in New York. 
Waking up each morning to borns blaring 
and garbage trucks groaning 
down below, Waking up each 
morming and worrying: Can 
the show—can /—meke it 
in this toughest town in 
the world? 

I've sublet an apartment 
on Broadway at 63rd Street, 
right across from Lincoln Cen- 
ter and three short blocks from 
the Number One IRT sub- 
wav. I've chosen my coffee 
shop, my deli. 1 learn to walk 
again—it's often the fastest 
| way to get around. The West 
Side, I discover, has changed: 
Often hazardous when | lived 
here before, it is now aglitter 
with upscale food markets, 
restaurants, affluent young 
couples: 

Yet there are beggars every- 
~ where below 6th Street. 

~ Shake. Shake, They rattle the 
' ¢oins in their paper coffee 
cups. Suddenly a man with a 
gray beard leaps in front of me 
and does o Mr. Bojangles 
dance before extencing his hat 
with a leering grin. 1 know 
him; he works this corner. 
And I gave already. “Mavbe 
Lomorrow,” [say 

A few things are quickly 
learned about Broadway. 
Originally an Indian path to 
the Adirondacks, it now 
runs 17 niles from the tip 
of Manhattan Island to the Bronx. It travels 
four more miles before crossing over into sub- 
urban Westchester County, where ibis eventu- 
ally renamed the Albany Post Road. 

Broadway is the spine of Manhattan, 
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intersecting all major avenues from Park Ave- 
nue west, At each intersection it creates a 
square—Union, Madison, Herale, Times. 
As native-born SoHo waiter Ali Johnson 
explains: “Wherever Broadway goes, it 
makes-things big. It makes things happen." 

Every New Yorker] meet can define Broad- 
way. “It's really just a series of villages,” my 
brother's agent, Fifi Oscard, tells me, “Wall 
Street SoHo. The fashion and theater cis- 
tricts. The Upper West Side. Columbia. Har- 
lem. Washington Heights. To name a few.” 

“Broadway is energy,” says Joseph Polisi, 
president of the Juilhard School, the famed 
academy for the performing arts. “Each 
morning it energizes me whether I like it 
or nat." 

"Yup, it sure is a hurry-up street,” says 
shoeshiner Charles Culler, a 25-year veteran 
at cacophonous Times Square. “And these 
days it sure seems in a hurry to change.” 

“Broadway iz change. That's its essence," 
says Batia Plotch, a tour organizer al the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association. “It's a 
microcosm of the city, never very chic but al- 
waysexciting.” Broadway is also full of classic 
New Yorkers —famed for not mincing words. 

“This street is propelled by one thing,” says 
agent Phyllis Black. “Money.” Or as Gordon 
Gekko, the callous financier in the movie Wail 
Street, put it: “It's all about bucks, kid." 


ALL STREET is where [ begin my 
journey up this rambunctious 
river-of life: | walk from the South 
Ferry subway stop to the corner of 
Broadway and Wall on a steamy 
day at lunch hour, I enter a forest—some 
would say jungle—of towers that look weighty 
enough to sink thisend of the island. Bankers, 
brokers, clerks, secretaries dash to anc from 
the New York Stock Exchange. At 160 Broad- 
way | find probably the world's mast success- 
ful trader of futures—contracts to buy a 
commodity ata specified price on a specified 
date. The profit comes, a3 always, fram buy- 
ing low, selling high. 

“We manage about 500 million dollars,” 
says 35-year-old Pau) Tudor Jones IL (page 75), 
“since 1984 we've had only one losing quar- 
ter. Our returns to our customers have aver- 
aged more than 90 percent a year,” 

Jones, a natryve of Memphis, belongs to a 
new breed of whiz kids who began lighting 
bonfires on Wall Street in the late 1970s. They 





Broadway, Sireet af Dreamy 


rodé an exploding market in futures contracts, 
junk bonds, and mortgage-backed securities 
and pioneered the era of the leveraged buy- 
out. They pulled) New York City from the 
brink of bankruptcy and turned Manhattan 
inte an island filled with young professionals 
earning outrageous amounts of money. The 
crash of 1987 —and indictments for securities 
laws violations—dampened many of their 
fires, but more careful tracers still thrive. 

“Dm successful,” Jones tells me, “because 
[ hate losing money with « passion." 





“Nobody knows you when you're down and out" could 
be the lyrics for many on Broadway, like this home- 
less man at the base of George M, Cohan's statue on 
Times Square, When the songwriter wrote his famous 
regards to Broadway, Tin Pan Alley and New York's 
to the 405 more than half a century ago. 
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sate behind the class front of a theater lobby, 
lapanese tourists seem stunned by the spectacle 
of Times Square, a must-see for New York's 19 
million yearly visttors. Unused to the street crime 
for which mid-Manhattan ts notorious, tourests are 
easy prey for hustlers and purse snatchers., 
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growth of New York followed Broadway, 
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Wert nol, hinese here, save Lewis. “This was 
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(SOuth of HOusten Street). [n the veere sur- 
rounding the t.rwil War this stretch of Broad 
Way was the equivalent of todays Filth 


avenue, Now a parking lot occupies the for- 


mer bome of Lord & Tavior. Atacky storefront 
diseuises what once was Tiffany & ( 
SoHo today is known primarily for oni 


thing —art. About 20 vears ago its huge aban 
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Marcus, like other proprietors in 578, saves Community House spokeeman Rud 
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“My dream is to break stereotypes abou where P. T. Barnum staged the maz 
is, Save Lioved Uxencin Lumbete, curatat we of the famous muileets Tom 


of the American Indian Community Hous Thumb and Lavinia Warren, tt take: a diaeco 
Crallery. The artwork here reflects not only thi nal turn belore creating Union Sowsre at 14th 
enduring symbolism of Incian culture. It also street, Aq iver Of musical theater knows 
PX DPTESSES. SOTHELIMES Etter tie ODS Ol that the ‘Lie his | 141th “spre neiore the tu¢rm 
coexisting with the world that the European of the century drew Dolly Levi back to be sere 

Mies chu ect bere thr ef CEN Es avo naned by her tarthlhul waiters in Aeile Paths 


Today about 15,0000 Indians live in the cit [In her day 14th Street was the beginningofa 


A national hemsetter, Broadway has become a center for some of the country’s hottest mid-price 
fashion houses, which swank their wares during spring fashion week (left). At Astor Place Hair- 
stylists youns trendsetters get the cutting edge from a staff of a hundred barbers. 
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looking Dimes squari Her dark hair ts close! 


A sunny spotlizht provides a warm 
place for a young dance student to 


School in the Lincoln Center com- 
plex. After hours on her toes, a 
dancer's foot bears testimony to the 
spony of practice —a price exacted 
of all who hope to make it on the 
boards of Broadway. 

Completed in 1969, Lincoln 
Center, New York's citadel for the 
performing arts, is credited with 
revitalizing a part of Broadway 
once lined with tenements. 





One of an army of conquering cats, Anna MeNeety 
grabs a bite backstage in Andrew Lioyd Webber's 
feline follies, Cats. Out-of-town prodwctions provide 
more opportunities for New York actors, many of 
whom have benefited from the tutelage of director 
Richard Jay-Alexonder, here rehearsing a young 
actress for a roadshow of Les Misérables. 
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cropped, She wears-a simple white T-shirt 
tyle blouse onder a white jacket. Navy slacks 
with a white pinstripe. A tasteful gold chain 
and red-rimmed glasses. The look is impetca- 
bly relaxed. Impeccably Liz Claiborne 

‘We arc om Broachway and not Seventh 
Avenue. That's an important distinction, — 
she tells me. “seventh Avenue means high 
fashion: Calvin Klein, Bill Blass, Geoffrey 
Beane. Hrontlwav means higher volume, 
broader appeal. [t's fashion as an industry, a5 
2 well-organized business.’ 

Andif Liz Claiborne is anything, it's a busi 
nasswoman, Her company wes founded in 
L976 with a' $250,000 investment. In 1989 it 
grassed 14 billion dollars 

"TL felt there was room for 4 design-ortented 
company to dress the new American womat 
She was busy, Clothes were important but not 
the most important thing on her agenda. Nor 
could she afford designer clothes. Thal wasthe 
wiston. Good design. Good price. Leood taste 

Dicl she enviston anything like a billion- 


dollarcompanyr she laughs. “In my dream | 
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Claiborne is only in New York for a board 
meeting. Last year she airpileead the industry 
by retiring early, at age 69, and moving to 
Montana, to dedicate herself to environmental! 
concerns. “I wasn't as. excited by fashion 
changes, colors, the show: in Paris,” she savs. 
“T got so] couldn't core less if hems were going 
up or down. It was time to turn the compans 
over Lo younger pt opl [ want to male acii- 
ference in Montana. That's my new dream. 





'T TIMES SOUARE another tormidable 
| woman has been fighting to save an 
clei dream—her father's vision of a 
nean-lit Hroadwas 

prdiet Starr if the powerhouse 
behined the Artkraft Strauss Sign Corporation 

the ‘ai 5 who made the smoking Camel, 
the (oocaat ola, the Panaso 1c, and for more 
than OO vears nearly ewery other signin Times 
Square, Her grandfather, Jacob Starr, 5 Said 
to have built the first electric signin Russia. In 
1907 he invented the ball that drops 
Times Square every New Year's Eve. During 
the fifties her late father, Mel, pamted the 
square with its famous [ashes of neon 
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Vay, She says. | say their twinkling stimu- 


lates OUP Urea neurons. 
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Until recently, however, those lights were 
disappearing. Neon had fallen out of fashion. 
Forty-second Street had degenerated into a 
pit of pornography and crime. City and state 
officials wanted to purge the area by building 
four hulking, colorless office towers on the cor- 
ners of Times Square. 

Then th the early eighties Japanese manu- 
facturers brought their unabashed love of 
neon back to Broadway with aspate of expen- 
sive new signs. A grass-roots movement also 
sprangup to keep Broadway aglow with neon, 
Tt wasted not only by Starr but also by the 
Municipal Art Society. Recently the coalition 
won @ radical redesign of the proposed new 
skyscrapers. Moreover, new zoning regula- 
tions require razzle-dazzle lighting on all 
the new hotels and office buildings sprouting 
between 42nd and 50th Streets. Already more 
than an acre of new neon or Mashing sins 
is planned. 

Change can’t come fast enough for some 
along 42nd Street. 

“This street is awful. It's filled with miscre- 
ants,” says Rebecca Robertson, president of 
the 42nd Street Development Project, the city- 
state agency charged with revitalizing Times 
Square. “Last year there were 2,300 reported 
crimes—six a day—aon this one block. And I 
don't think people here spend a lot of time 
reporting crime.” 

Forty-second Street, however, has the rem- 
nants of some of New York's most beautiful 
theaters. The New Amsterdam, for instance, 
which Floreng Ziegfeld built for his Follies, 
still has its stunning orhamentation and milded 
art nouveau. It is boarded up. 

Restoring such classtc theaters ts part of the 
agency's ambitious plans for a new Times 
Square. “We want to break up the idea that 
42nd Street is the place to go te look for prosti- 
tubes, crack, and runnway kids,” says Robert- 
son. These days, a5 15 new skyscrapers rise in 
the theater district, you are just aslikely to find 
jackhammers and construction workers. 


T'S BEGINNING TO LOOK a lot like down- 
town Houston outside,” says Jim Wool- 
ley, stage manager for the musical Jerome 
Robbins’ Broodwayv. He takes me back- 
stage at the Imperial Theater. I am in 
heaven. Legendary director-choreographer 
Jerome Robbins has re-created some of Broad- 
way s most memorable moments, 


“Vou have part of West Side Story hanging 
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above you,” says Woolley. “That's the Bud- 
dha from The Aing and /. Behind you is the 
Statue of Liberty from On the Town. And 
that's Wendy's bed from Peter Pan, 

“This show took. seven months of rehears- 
al,” savs Woolley. “Most have six weeks. But 
Robbins isa perfectionist. That's one reason it 
cost more than eight million dollars.” 

In the wig room I confront.a wall of poly- 
styrene heads with Russian Jewish beards. 
“Fiddler on the Roof,” explains hair super- 
visor David Brown. “And these are Roman 
wigs from A Puney Tieiag Hoppened om the 
Way to the Forum, Those belong to the strip- 
pers in Gypsy. I take care of 118 wigs, 36 
beards, 66 mustaches, 10 pairs of sideburns.” 

“This show is dizzying,” says Woolley, as 
we head for the dressing area, “Some people 
have to change costumes and wigs in 20 sec- 
onds. So we have 22 dressers to help them.” 

Wardrobe supervisors Joe Busheme and 
Richard Ruiz, responsible for the show's 
450 costumes, are sitting by three washing 
machines. “We do 15 to 17 bags of laundry 
each performance,” says Busheme. “The guys 
ll wear something like four T-shirts, And 
doing al] those dances from Wes! Side Story 
they go through a set of sneakers a month,” 

“This show also inflicts injuries," achls 
Woolley. “It's so demanding and athletic. We 
go through four giant bottles of Advila week.” 

“Good evening, everyone,” says a voice 
over a loudspeaker. “Half hour, half hour." 
Tony award-winning dancer Scott Wise 
warm up onstage, while electricians test the 
lights on the set for the show's finale —a spec- 
tacular 28-foot-high montage of marquees for 
all the Robbins shows, 

“Tt has 11,000 lights,” save Woolley. “It 
cost $150,000, and it’s on for all of 30 seconds. 
Spectacles like this are another reason musi- 
cals have become $0 expensive.” 

Costumed cast members assemble in the 
nurmrow wings. Peter Pan walks by. So does 
Wendy in her nightgown. 

“Qur limes got tangled last night, and 
Wendy couldn't fly," says Woolley, “She 
jumped out the window instead." 

“Five minutes, please,” says the yoice on 
the loudspeaker. 

The sailors and their girls from On the Town 
ming with gang members from West Side 
Story. Tturn around to see a treasured fan- 
tasy— Electra, a stripper from Gypey whose 
gimmick is shimmying while tiny lights 
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One of Wall Street's hottest money managers, Paul Tudor Jones Il, spends a day in Brooklyn with 
some of the 109 students he has agreed to send to college. “This city has been good to me,” 
says the 35-year-old commodities trader, “This ts my way to repay a debt.” West of Wall Street 
traffic mowes at a crawl through the heart of Broadway's financial district. 





[Winkle indiscreetly on her scanty costume marathon. He collapses against the fly rail in 


! can't help myself. “How do you make a 
them twinkler bask actress Susann Fletcher drop to the other side of the stage. He changes 


she shows mi her battery pack nis T-shirt and in moments dances back 


ronv, takes a deep breath, crosses behind a 


Stagehancs nove oul the Statue of Liberty onslagce, somehow managing to look tresh 
The overture begins. Curtain up lasek Wise later how he does eight perfor: 


A few minutes later three sailors dash off- mances a week, “I sleep a lot. If I'm 


stage for a costume change, while Mappers injured, no one wants to cover my role. They 

position themselves ta doa number from 8il- have to spread my various parts around.” 

ion Dollar Bais AS West Stale Story brings clown the first act 
“Come on, do the number with us,” invites curtain, I get bad news. I have to leave. The 


one of the flappers. [laugh nervously. stagehands union does not want me here. | 
The clowns gather for Funny fing. The wasnot approved by them ahead of time. Soil 

llapper reappears as a Roman courtesan. theshow must go on,so must 1. 

“Come on,” she jokes. “Do ‘Comed, Linions with unrelenting pay scales and 

Tonight’ with us, Anything goes,’ Satting demands are another reason Broad: 


Soon the T-shirted Weert Side bavs and their Way onsls have soared in recent VEurS Jerome 
MITES line up, preparing to do the entire suiteof Mobbms’ Broaaway costs $340,000 0 week to 


dances from that show. One after the other run. Lt will clase September 1, having played 
“We rarely get through ‘The Rumble’ with-- to near capacity for almost two years without 
out an injury,” says Woolley recouping its investment 


At Kum 


painting and dripping asif he'd just finisheda New For’ Tins explains the new economics 





He's encl, Scott Wise tears olfstace, Over launch, drama critie Frank Ritch of the 
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of Broadway: “Theater owners have become 
the producers. They don’t want to gamble, 
They want to fill seats. So they let the off- 
Broadway and regional theaters nurture the 
new plays while they simply import the Lon- 
don spectaculars or pick up the shows they 
think are commercially viable. In the end it's 
all about real estate.” 


N THE MORNING after the staged react- 
ing of our musical, lam summoned to 
the office of my brother's agent. We 
had a strong audience response and 
raised the $60,000 we needed to mount 

a full-scale production in Florida. We start 
auditions soon. “You know,” savs agent Frfi 
Oscard, one of the grandes dames of the busi- 
ness, “it's going to be like pushing.a peanut up 
a mountain. Do you really want to do this?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it's possible. Maybe. Don't sign 
anything. Have any contracts sent to me. If 
you make any money, I'll take 10 percent.” 

Summer progresses, and I head farther 
north on Broadway, in search of other people 
with other dreams; They are not hard to fined. 

At the Juilliard School at Lincoln Center 
young musicians abound. | am surprised by 
the heavy percentage with Asian surnames. 
"Forty percent of ourstudents now come from 
overseas,” says Juilliard president Polisi. 
“We accept students solely on the basis of their 
auctions, Music, like sports, judges people on 
their ability, Thal means determination, ti- 
ent, and family support.” 

Hut five years.agn soprane Veronica Villar- 
roel never dreamed she might leave her family. 
She searcely knew she could sing. 

This really isa dream I didn’t want,” she 
says. “Hut so many people kept pushing me.” 

The day before, I had watched spellbound 
as this working girl from Santiago, (hile, 
who knew nothing of opera and who now, 
according to Polisi, has a world-class future, 
rehearsed arias from Mozart's Cosi fam tutte, 

Her father had become ill. She auditioned 
for the chorus of a Santiago opera company to 
earnextra money for her family, Metropolitan 
Opera diva Renata Scotto heard her, and 
scarcely a year later she landed in New Vork. 

Hating the city and speaking no English, 
she struggled with loneliness: Scotto helped 
her adapt to what she calls “my new planet.” 

“As Towatched Renata at the Met,” she 
recalls, “1 began to love this music. [ grew 
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accustomed to the rhythm of life here. Now 
I need it. Now I’m completely sure this: 1s 
what I want. But what a complicated job this 
is, You have to give all of yourself. All your 
heart. Otherwise, you will be a-robot.” 

Such is the energy of Broadway. It echoes 
upand down the street. “I'm restless. Lhave to 
have change,” says Murray Klein, president 
of one of the greatest institutions on the Upper 
West Side — Zabar's. 

Klein, who immigrated to New York-at 29 
in 1950 from a displaced persons camp in 
Europe, began working as a delivery boy for 
what was a litth Jewish delicatessen. Today 
Zabar’s is five stores, occupying most of 
Broadway's west side between 80th and 
Sist Streets. 

[ meet Klein at 7 a.m. He is unpacking box- 
es. “There's no other city where you can make 
it like New Vork—if you apply yourself 100 
percent,” he tells me a: we tour his enterprise. 

(Cheeses, Meats. Lox. Pots, Fresh-roastee 
coffees. Cuisinarts. Bagels: Klemm packs me a 
shopping bag full of hot croissants. 

“Wearen't just a Jewish celi any more,” he 
says, “You know, I don’t do this for the 
money, although lam now a wealthy man. I 
doit to survive. [ feel se insecure if T don’t do 
something constructive every day. I'm still 
always afraid I'm net going to make it” 


ASHTI McMICHEAUX. might say the 
same thing, only less articulately. She 
lives in an SRO—a single room occu- 
pancy apartment. I go to see her with 

Hank Perlin, a tenant organizer for the 

West Side SRO Law Project. He explains this 

West Side housing phenomenon 

In the inte 1950s big urban-renewal pro}- 
ects, such as Lincoln Center, drove out 
thousands of poor people. Landlords took 
advantage of the sitwation by subdividing 
huge West Side apartments into single rooms 
—the SKOs. They could make more money by 
renting the rooms individually to low-income 
refugee tenants than by keeping the apart- 
ments intact. 

Then in the 1970s, 25 affluence hit the 
West Side again, the landlords began to 
reclaim those big apartments. Single tenants 
were evicted. Those who resisted were often 
deprived of services and even terrorized by 
poon squads hired by the landlords. 

‘Tronically, many SRO landlords happen 
to be concentration-camp survivors,” says 
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He told me today to pay up or get out “The fintst free show on earth” or “an angry carhuncle™ 


Vasht on the face of the city? Both descriptions of Broad- 
way from the early 20th century fit today’s reactions 
to Times Square, where a portrait artist works the 
street. Architectural renewal threatened to erase the 
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along Broadway, the subway cost only a nickel during its first 44 years. 
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Spirits undampened, a graduate 
of Columbia University exults in 
his degree. Minorities account 
for 26 percent of the enrollment 
at Columbia, bordered by Harlem 
to the north and east. 

The outhook for much of the 
city's youth remains bleak, 
especially for thase wha live in 
hieh-dropout neighborhoods 
sich as that around Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. 
Here a young mother [fet] 
leaves with her newborn. 
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Curbside auto repairs enliven a Sunday in the upper Broadway neighborhood of 





Hamilton Heights, where shops cater to immigrants from the Dominican Republic. 





Past the Bronx and into 
suburban Westchester 
County, Broadway passes 
Lyndhurst, whose Gothic 
Revival spires dominate a 
67-acre estate overlooking 
the Hudson. Once owned by 


railroad magnate Jay Gould, 


the estate passed to the 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation in 1961. 
Nearby is the home of 
Washington Irving, whose 
memory is Kept alive at the 


Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 


where members Eve Now: 
lands (right, at left), Efleen 
Weber, and Kathryn Spen- 
cer meet in the library. 
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up here are being infected by their d 


male partners. Thus the hospital, long known 
for its high survival rate with premature 
babies, finds itself treating infants born with 
even greater odds against them, 

“There are many together families in Wash- 
ington Heights,” says Cunningham. “But 
huge numbers can't cope. There’s inadequate 
day care and almost no after-school care. 
When you don't keep the kids off the street, the 
whole society eventually pays the cost.” 

HBB sO THIS GG amenica,” says Reid 
Cramer, as we stand on the second 
floor of the Fort Washington Armory, 
just across 168th Street from the hos- 
| pital. Some 700 cots fill the vast drill 
flaor below, Men, many desperate; some 
crazed, all homeless, mingle beneath the harsh 
lights. A foul, institutional odor wafts up. 

This is New York's most notorious home- 
less shelter, and even its director has just told 
us that it's “intolerable and inhumane.” He 
did not know 7 was‘a journalist. I would not 
have gotten past the abusive guards al the 
door. T came with Cramer, assistant director 
of the Coalition for the Homeless, which has 
won the legal right to inspect conditions here. 

We go down on the floor. Our badges icden- 
tify us as people who might help, and we are 
besieged. “You ever eat green liver?” asks one 
man. “That's what they're serving down- 
stairs. Butif- you can fight, you might get your- 
self some chicken,” 

“The hot water here is 190 degrees. Do you 
know what taking a shower in that is like?" 

“The rats play tag at.night.” 

“Could you survive on an ounce of baloney 
and collard greens?” 

A chubby man approaches me. He tells me 
he is a chef for a-coffee shop, “About half the 
people here have jobs,” he says. “We just 
can't afford a place to live. But this is New 
York, Ecame here to do better, and [ feel if you 
don't have a job, your jobis to get one.” 

“The staff needs to respect us," adds the 
chubby man’s friend, “At five a.m. seven 
days a week they wake us by knocking on our 
beds with pipes.” 

A few minutes later several other men 
approach us. They seem starved for someone 
who will listen, One points across the room to 
the chubby man, 

“That guy,” he whispers, “is like the leader 
of the mob. Even the staff is afraicof him. We 
couldn't talk to you honestly in front of him 
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and sleep here tonight. He and his friends 
charge us to zo into the food line. They deal 
drugs in the bathrooms, If we complain, we 
get beatup. Not by one ortwo, but by ten, The 
security guards don't stop the fights until the 
ambulance comes, Can't you do something?" 

I'm approached by a big, fire-eyed man. 

“T was a POW in Hanoi for four years,” he 
tells me. “T have this disease. They call it post- 
traumatic stress disorder. I've tried to take my 
life several times, and I've tried to take other 
people's lives. I'm frightened. I need help. 
And no one here will tell me how to get it.” 

lam shaking when I get back on the street. 
Who's responsible for this? lask Cramer. ‘The 
answer is, of course, complicated. 

New York has hundreds of thousands fewer 
low-income housing units than in L981, he 
says. There is no longer feceral money to build 
more. Funding cutbacks also closed many psy- 
chiatric wards, putting huge numbers of men- 
tally ill on the street. Inflation has: devalued 
the minimum wage by 35 percent in the past 
decade, making housing even more expensive 
for unskilled workers. 


HE HOUSING CRISIS extends well bevoned 
the city’s limits, “Our children can’t 
afford to live here ‘any more,” com- 

plains Eileen Pilla, mayor of Tarry- 

town, a quiet Hudson River village in 
Westchester County near the northern termi- 
nus of Broadway. “And these are people who 
have deep roots here. They identify with our 
history and the sleepy atmosphere. And they 
can't find a new two-bedroom condominium 
for lass than $200,000." 

By the time I reach Tarrytown, Broadway 
has changed dramatically, Through the Bronx 
and Yonkers it persists as a bland, well-worn 
major road. In Westchester County it sprouts 
leaves. Deeply green and peaceful, it passes 
great historical homes— Washington Irving's 
Sunnyside, Jay Gould's Lyndhurst, and the 
Philipsburg and Van Cortlandt Manors. As it 
changes names, Broadway skirts the Rocke- 
feller State Park Preserve. This network of 
carriage and horseback trails was until 1983 
part of the immense holdings of the Rocke- 
feller family at adjacent Pocantico Hills. 

I tour the estate with Bob Snyder of the 
Greenrock Corporation, which manages the 
family properties for the Rockefellers, Old 
money and quict good taste abound in this 
embodiment of the American dream, We pass 
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A Broadway bride leaves for the Old Dutch Church of Sleepy Hollow in North Tarrytown. Jennifer Foster was 
married by her father, Gerald Vander Hart, pastor of the 305-year-old church. North of here Broadway too 
changes names and heads toward Canada as the Albany Post Road. 


mansions impeccably maintained forweekend 
wee. Workers tend « golf-course reserved fo 
family and guests. Landscaping breath 
taking—a botanical garden. And last week I 
was hiking through Harlem. Strectol Dreams 
Street of contrasts 
TIS WINTER. | have returned to New York 
Qur bt lorida prochiction was asuceess, Wi 
have recruited a major ster and raised sev- 
eral million dollars to begin an interna- 
tional towr. Maybe we'll reach Broacwa 
Certainly the stuff of dreams. And perhaps as 
ephemeral, | walk down West 44th Street 
past the marquees for 4 Fine anc Thr 
Phantom af the Opera, toan alleyway between 
the St. James and Helen Haves Theaters, A 


revival of Gypsy is plaving the St. Jamis 


An antique elevator leads to the office of 


New Musicals, anorginization started by for- 
mer sportswriter and magazine editor Marts 


procawy, Street of Dream 


Bell to nowrtch this threatened art form. His 
croup is looking beyond Broadway, develop 
ingshows out of town and taking them on tow 

Theater is thriving everywhere else.” he 
says. “The road is now outgrossing Broad 
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srowdway tint the engine on the train 
any more. In many wayeit’s the caboose 
Bellaiso caw tie orginal Gvisy asa hoy, We 
to the child- 
Went it to be that 
hesays. “And I think it-can. 
Con ite ] buy an orchestra seat for the new 
Lince again, trom the first note.of its 
classic overture, itmesmerizes. Canitreally be 
years Yetitno 
longer seems risqué. Certainly those two teen 
maze bovs sitting acros: the orchestra have seen 


more in & Pti-i4 movte 


reminisce. “| want to ret back 


hood memories, | like 


ann, 
Cz yy rf i 1! 


f Noone on stage looks older 


| waich them. won 
dering if they are brothers: I hope so, Maybe 


there are some things on the Street of Lireams 
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‘ wiLouR 
Main Building of Ellie 
Istand glistens like new 
In New York Harbor 
ts turrets, freshly capped with 
copper, rise 134 feet. The rich 
Brchitecture 20 Impressed Sicil 
an farm boy Giuseppe Santi 
ltaliano that he would later tel] 
hit grancdchilcren, “it thev tet 
the [HOOT Inc Sibi ha OPPeHLS 
hall, D knew it was possible to be 
Pid hi a Ame rica. 
For three centurmes tm 
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<amination room (above seemed interminable. But on 
There Public Health & Lt ercent ot all Elis Le 
| ars. paing fing idl TTants were ever hee 


First Stepsin 
a New Land 


As immigration incrensed. officiais 
moved functiona to differsrit tome, 
aided winga, ard removed walls. 
This cutaway shone the wary fhe 
Main Balding lacked in To07 


1. feenmigrans entered under a 
Tulalane-oiass avering). Thee rrr 
Oe has bean re-crediad 


c. Mewoormers checked luggage 
here The Baggage Roan will be 
sad for extibiie and Visitor 
orberrtaatlovrt 


a. Ag they chmbed the stairs, inn 
grants were visaally Inspected 
These marked with chalk wore 
directed to-an damnation room 
fyelow). hn 1911 ihe stainaay wie 
heloceter to 1 Toons Gael sida 
On & haw siiirway Visitors will 
follow tie immigrants’ climb, 


Pe ay 


4. For legal inspection, newoomers 
lined up with fellow peseernoe©nrs in 
rove oullined by metal rails. Each 
wore a tag with two nunibers reter- 
ting to the page aud line-or the 
nhlo's maniest where has mare 
aeppodred, The Regairy Room 

has Been resicned to Its appear: 
ance in-about 120 


5. if an immigrant falled io ase 
neers property, Fe wee Serf tp 
the soecial inquiry roomea (yalow) 
Exhibits here will detail jmimigrant 
inept 


6. Detainess sient in dommilores 
that sepersied men from women 
and chidren. Todoy one of these 
Dormitory noone has feed r+ 
created to show how it looked 

In 1204, 


7; Root gardens (bloe) weed for 
resn-alr exorcise in 1907 ware 
anclosed tor dormitores.and ollices 
by 1914. Today the east wing will 
disoiey ~Trmasures from Horne,” 


5. Immigrants descended ty pur: 
chase tickets to their {inal destina- 
ion, The Aaliroad Ticket Office wil 
house the "Paeopling of America” 
exnidit 
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A 1906 noonday dinner featured 
beef stew, boiled potatoes, and 
rve bread, with herring for 
Hebrews, plas crackers and 
milk for women and children 
By 191 


arr | 


neat Was Served at sup 
Nivroen Surmaech tasted 
apple pie for the first tine; 
others ate their first banana 
World War] Lemporarils 
urbed the immigration flow 
Restrictive laws in the 1920s cut 
tit NUM Des and required 
Inspection of immigrants by 


U.S: consular officials abroad 


Filits [siand 


Dering World War Ellis 


Eland was 6 detention center 


riwegal or cninvnal ahens 
aiready in the United States 
Che (losst ward also trained 


recruits here. After the war 


FeWeET Deonie Were detained, and 


the facility was closect in 1954; 
its 42 structures fell to vandals. 
thieves, and decay 

Cinly artifarts of litth value, 
such as these rusty pans, 
TE MALE whe nm PES (OTers GEZAD 
their work in 19535, They found 
that ae time and weather took 
their toll, multiple lavers of 
paint peeted from interior walls 


revealing traces of oraifits telt by 


Immigrants on the original plas- 
ter. In detention and waiting 
POO the restorers noted ini 
1900 to 1954, 


tile. dates from 


poems, portraits, cartoons 
birds, flowers, ane religious 
svimnbols. Some were written in 
pencil, others in the bhre chalk 
INSDCCtOrs used 
Among the comments 

ccrawied in Tighan: “Damned i 
the dav I left my homeland” 
and “datliseppe and Achille 

came to the Battery 
the 18th of May 
01." And in Greek: “Blast 
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into preserve this direct link ts 


Mort LEE 


working on frescoes in [tals 


the past Sstomed ta 
Chrrety Actoms weed scalpel and 
cwah to remove overpaint and 
make visible such scenes as this 
Incsed ship, belching smoke 
and apmarently flying the fareck 
The section of wall 
With this image Was moved tos 
“et exhibit called 


Through America's 


is oe fee ee 
nA above} 


eC -lloor-we 
lrale 
about the medical Inspection 
mental tects, leval exams, and 
hip manifests, which were thi 
oniy records of arriving 
MMe rao. 

Many later recorded thet 
imoressions. An Armenian boy, 
George Mardikian, loved the 
hot-water shower so much, be 
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recalled 
A I4-year-old Jewish girl 
SVivia Bernstein, fleeing tie 
anti-Semitic almosphere in 1914 
Lustria, pretended to be ti—an 
actulit—te jom @ Orother alread 
inwew York. Women traveling 
unaccompanied were detained 
until o male relative came to 
fetch them. Syivia found ter 
iwodlay wail ver 


They feed vou and they watch 
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ery ry lone a 1 
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QA ‘, aie tim throwuih o 
6. she daid, “I could hear 
hat Mama. Marna 
| if cn li t { T is 
iret teva LE] ee LPL 
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sirahim | heard rum 
che. f iff E L Thi 1p ot Led 
noone told me what would 
poe bo o i) ned 
When 1 rete t Meta 
ra a mo! rs cal) EY ie Fil 
[stared di ition Na werwd 
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detail by oneinal craiiemen and 
their present-day successors 
Lhe plaster ceuime of tn 


Remstry Room Was severen 


on the Black ‘Tom Wharf a mile 
wav in New lersey, The con 
tract for a new ceiling went-lo a 
firm founded by a-Spantsh 
imittigrant, Ratael suastavine 
wie arrived tn LAS] wilh AK 
mall son. He brought from Cat 
nlonia the ancient technique of 
building vaulted ceilings lined 
with thin interlocking glazed 


| 
Lert a-COUTR Ces S20 Nn COoncrew 


Linder the son's direction, 
craftsmen hanging from rope 
rustica be d these bles so carefull 
in (918 that only |? hac te 
replaced when the ceiling wa 
recently cheaned. Such contribu 
tions by bmomigrants belied the 
then common complamt that 
hens offered little to America 
Durée restoration some 
MO000 Stare [eet Of rotting 
wooden floors were Lorn up 
New sublloonna was covered 
with cak planks, duplicating the 
orivinal surface, as here on the 


ecco Nac Cl he eet wine 


cars experience, floor mstalles 
Ati Melancder cracles bis coffee 
ine thermos-cup, Like many of 
the hundreds of craftsmen and 
rafllewomen who restored the 
Main Builthng, he can point to 
in ancestor who came through 
Eihs. Bits mother, arriving fron 
Norway in L823, went oirectly 
bo the then Scandinavian neien 
borhood of Bay Ridepe in Brook 
lvn. His father, a sailor from 
STE, Skipped immipration 
altogether by jumping ship 
‘Like all god Anericans 
then,” Meltancer recall rh 
father made us speak E.nglien al 


home, so | never learned @ 
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kor New York's newest. the dream still lives. 


Immigration loday 


i 
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UNLIGHT STREAMING through high windows at Kennedy Airport's new 
imimirration arrival hall reminds me—for an instant —of the ight-filled 
Registry Room at Elis Island, where for decades new immigrants to New 
York City were processed. Here also at Kennedy weary foreigners, docu- 
ments in hand, line up for inspection by the United States Immigration 

* and Naturalization Service (IWS) 

Hut for today's immigrant— prescreened and approved by a U. 5. embassy or 
consulate in his or ber homeland—entry is streamlined. In minutes an INS inspector 
confirms that papers are in order and directs the new immigrant to a glass-walled 
room. There the newcomer’s face ix photographed at an angle —right earlobe 
showing, please. (It's an identitving feature.) A print of the right index finger is 
taken, and the person's signature recorded. 

These three identifiers will be printed on a computer-generated, pink-colored, 
blue-bordered, Torgery-prool permanent 
alien repistration card. Still popularly 
known 45 a preen card, after the kind once 
sed, ita work permitand proof of legal 
entry, and it entitles the bearer to perma- 
nentresilence and, should he so decide, to 
apply for citizenship after five years. 

Each week as many as 2,500 1mmt- 
eraints armive at Kennedy terminals. And 
close to 100,000 newcomers—whether 
coming by air, ship, or car—claim New 
York as their final destination each year 
That's a sixth of all legal immigrants— 
some £00,000 —that come annually to the 
United States. The tlow 1s higher than in 
any decade since 1900-1910 

These new tmmigrants come for the 
same reasons that brought their Ellis 
Island predecessors—for opportunity, to 


escape oppression, to provide a better life itied Staten at Keanudy Airport: beaters 
= i . heer ec Lo, oe i tutes at Ken mech fe 
lor th pmselves and ther children. But ofattered ond counterfeit dicraments 

they come from other parts of the world, qhoye) were rejected, 


with different racial and cultural back- 
grounds. Whereas Ellis Island welcomed primarily Europeans, Kennedy receives its 
newcomers mainly from Asia, the Caribbean, and Latin America 

The Dominican Republic heads the list, with 18,000 entrants in 1988, followed by 
Jamaica, China, Haiti, and Guyana. Completing the top ten: India, South Korea, 
Colombia, the Philippines, Ecuador. Another 150 countries send from two to 2,000 
Immigrants each, making New York the globe in microcosm. 

How dic tt happen, this change in the origin of immigrants? Europeans had been 
iavoared since 1924, when Congress in the Johnson-BReed Act set quotas based on the 
percentage of a nationality in the U. 5. population. During the 1950s that system 
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was perceived as discriminatory, and in 1965 the Hart-Celler Act gave applicants 
from all countries a chance to apply for permanent residence. Now new regulations 
mean that no more than 20,000 such visas can be allotted to any country annually. 

The 1965 act gave preference to family members of United States citizens or reai- 
dent aliens already in the U, 5. Some 270,000 enter the country each vear under this 
system. An additional 330,000 entered in 1988 under other special rules: The 
spouses, parents, and young, unmarried children of U. 3. citizens, for instance, can 
come without limit. At the same time as laws were changed, Europeans seemed less 
impelled to emigrate, while demand grew in other continents. The global waiting 
line to enter the U. 5. lengthens; it stands at 2.3 million, Those who signed up for 
family preference visas in Mexico and the Philippines in 1977 may reach the head of 
their country's line this vear, 13 -years later, 

Of course many would-be Americans enter without permission—at the same or 
double the rate of legal entrants. No one knows for sure. But I found undocumented 
immigrants in well-organized networks everywhere in New York City. 

Leopoldo, for instance. 1 met him ona Washington Heights street. Clad in a sweat- 
shirt.on a freezing January afternoon, he was selling sugary Mexican doughnut sticks 
called churros, earning $45 a day, In Mexico City be had been a diesel mechanic, but 
in New York without a green card he could find work only as a vendor. 

Leopoldo had arrived by way of a well-established pipeline across the United 
States-Mexican border, one used by some Asians and Africans as well as Latinos. He 
had borrowed $700 to pay a covote —“ travel agent” for the undocumented —to walk 
him across the border near Tijuana, drive him to Los Angeles, and put him on a 
plane to New York. Here jobs were said to be plentiful and immigration 
enforcers scarce. 

Attempting to stop such illegal migration, Congress in 1986 passed 4 law 
penalizing employers who knowingly hire undocumented workers. [It was, in the 
words of supporters, an attempt “to gain control of our borders.” 

INS spokesman for New York, Charlie Troy, feels little sympathy for those who 
wet caught. “It's a matter of fairness, People wait years toget a visa ancl enter legally. 
It's not fair that these who can pay orsneak in can stay too,” 

And stay they do. New York City does not report undocu- 
mented-aliens or discriminate against them when providing such 












Destination: New York 

When the flood of immigrants crested after the turn of the 
century, nearly 40 percent of all newcomers entered the U.S. 
throwh New York. In the first decode of the 1900« alone, 
more than six million men, women, and children from Europe 
landed at the Port of New York. Today most immigrants 

have risen again; in the 1980s about six million legal imimi- 
grants arrived, a sixth of them in New York, 
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public services as police or hospitals. INS Washington spokesman Verne Jervis 
shrugs his shoulders. “Frankly, the administration of immigration law is a night- 
mare. We have 1,700 investigators working on emplover sanctions nationwide. If we 
had 1,700 in New York alone, we still coulcin'’t adequately enforce the law 

The 1986 mmmigration bill did have a more humane side; it offered amnesty to any 
legals who could prove United States residency prior to 1982, One immigration 
adviser from the Borough of Queens told me: “T processed 3,00) cases, and 
[never sew so many bankbooks. Many applicants were also homeowners, with good 
jobs. Nothing is so unfounded as the charge that immigrants go on welfare.” 

Indecd recent demographic studies sug 
eest that immigrants contribute more in 
Income, sales, amd social security taxes 
than they get back in social services 
[legals receive few if any welfare benefits 

Regardless of their lecal status or their 
country of origin, the newest New Vork- 
ers follow a familiar pattern. They take 
lowly jobs spurned by the native-born 
(Without the new su ge of immigrants, for 
example, New York's garment incustry 
would have collapsed.) In time they bu 
smn] businesses as elderly owners retire 
They rehabilitate old buildings, renovate 
deteriorating neighborhoods, and, -after 
the required five years, most become 
naturalizerl Cthizens. 
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HEOUGH THE EVES of 15-year-old 


ao = a . Immigrants: from Ching, Jimmy Tsane 
Wenny Cui, from Guangzhou qrarite Jr I . se 


: 3 cond hus fomily will soon leave tris 
(Canton), China, I have come crowded Chinatown tenement for in apart- 
to understand new immigrants. mene they are renovating. 

Five years earlier, Wenny, her sister, 

Jenny, and their parents were sponsored by grandparents who had brought, one by 

one, Wenny': 12 aunts and uncles with their spouses and children to the U. 5.—a 

Classic case of what is called chain migration 

When wwe first came, [cried and cried. My father crv with me," Wenny recalls, 

“Detuse we didn't know English. Not even A-B-," 

Adjustment was eased because they settled among their own in one of New 

York's oldest—and newest —immigrant neighborhoods. From a foreten-born popu 

lation of 20,000 in 1960, Chinatown has ballooned to 100,000, expancting the infor- 

mal boundanes of the lower Manhattan enclave, Neighboring Little Italy and the 
formerly Jewish Lower East Side are now increasingly Chinese, New Chinatowns 
are taking root in Brooklyn and Queens, as Chinese arrive from China, Hong Kong, 

Taiwan, Malaysia, Indonesia, Vietnam, even Cuba and South America 

The Cus are on the immigrant opportunity track. Both parents work in Chinese 
restaurants, and the girls speak clear English and do well in school. But problems 
remain. “How,” Wenny asks, “withso many possibilities, do you deride in 

America what you want to be?” ‘The shock of freedom, the many choices, the bur- 

den of responsibility for self must be among the most difficult adjustments 

Meanwhile, Congress 1s again tinkering with immigration laws and quotas. Bills 
are now under debate that would provide tens of thousands of additional visas to 
those with adwanced degrees, needed skills, or money to invest. Lawmakers argue 
that the preference given to families blocks worthy candidates without those ties. 

The search for the most equitable formula continues— but unchanged is the vision af 

millions abroad that America is the land of promise : 
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Loggers in Washington State 
work in the eye of a storm 
over the fate of the world’s 
greatest temperate rain 
forest. As the old trees fall, 
North Americans ask, 


By ROWE FINDLEY 


Photographs by JAMES P. BLAIR 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PHOTOGRAPHER th 
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evyond the chain saws 
bite, 0 Roosevell elk surveva 
Gothic depths of an old-growth 
forest in Gianpic National 
Pork. Elsewhere heavy logging 
and hunting hove eliminoted 
hwo of six clk subspecies; others 
hove been stressed almost to 
extinction. Only a fraction of 
wirgin forest on public lanes in 
the United States and Conada 
is whally protected, 

Avwtew that timber cutting fa 
vores such animats by increasing 
shrubs and foliage along forest 
edees hos drawn increasing 
challenge from researchers, Ke- 
cent studies indicate that some 
species, such as the Rowsevell 
elk ond black-toiled deer, need 
the tempering microclimate of 
old growth to pet through sum- 
mers heat ond winter's cold. 

Bearing aniler racks three 
feet across and weighing is 
much as a thousand pounds, the 
Roosevelt ranges through a 
regim that provides frscwriant 
PerTis ania BriLsses 00 FLEE 
ond browse shrubs in winter 
Once huotted relentlessly for 
mentiand spiart, if Mas mde 
comeback through wildtife man- 
dgement programs and protec- 
time refuges 
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ied thot has rattled the 

timber intercats of the Pacific 
Northwest, the northern spotted 
owl polarises environmentalist. 
ond ingegers. Phe former fave 
ecized on research Gnking the 
bird 3 survival to old-growth 
forest, making it ao surrogate for 
the forest's survival. 

fhe 0. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service recently listed the owl 
as threatened, mandating pro- 
tection of habitet tat could 
withdraw several million old- 


growth acres in public forests 


from timbering. This appeared 


to be a victory for environmen- 
tolists wrtil the Bush Adnminis- 
trction announced 2 pregram 
to blunt the loss of logging jobs 
by easing environmental stric- 
tures, including the Endangered 
Species Act itec/. 

David Alorshall, a 25-year 
Fish and Wildlife veteran whe 
helped research the owl, regrets 


thet the listing did not come a 


decode earier: “(ur options for 
wildlife and logring alike would 
hoe been uch broader.” 
Sweoping for a snack, the awl 
af left seizes @ mouse provided 
by researchers, An immature 
offspring (above, at left) awaits 
porental sharing. Bach of the 
estimated 3,000) to 5,104) pairs 
of owls needs as much as 3,000 
acres of old forest for foraging, 
mccourding to radio-tracking 
data. Snags and tree holes offer 
neat sites, ond red-hbacked voles 
(below) and flying squirrels 


provide meals, 





We can’t see the forest for the trees. That old saw has 
new teeth as logging of old growth accelerates, while 
many call fora pace more in step with nature. 


OR MORE THAN A YEAR I have 
lived with troubling vistas of 
a realm that once made me 
serene: a realm of trees, among 
them the world's biggest and 
tallest and almost its olclest 
: _.. valleys and slopes and 
mountaintops of trees, sheltering wildlife, 
nurturing lesser foliage, regulating water- 
sheds... factories for solar energy, purgers 
and rechargers of our dynamic atmosphere 
.. Mature giants of trees that once gave our 
continent the monarch forests of the world, 
but lately those forests have become so 
shrunken that creatures formerly thriving 
there are nominated for the endangered list 

We live in-an age of endangered lists. The 
specter of plants and creatures made extinct by 
our civilization haunts our collective con- 
science. Losses of unknown value to life's 
yenetic pool trouble our minds. 

Consider the furor over the northern spotted 
owl In the Pacific Northwest 3,000 to 5,000 
palirs survive in remnants of the monarch for- 
ests. Levered by years of research, environ- 
mental advocacy, and lawsuits, the U, 5. Fish 
and Wildlife Service has adcled the shy bird to 
its list of more than 500 threatened or encian- 
gered species. This could mean withdrawal of 
severol million public-forest acres from log- 
cing sales. Citing its own research, the timber 
industry has.asserted that the owl isnot thrent- 
ened; rather itisthe loggers, trackers, and mill 
hands who are the endangered species. 

Owls or jobs? The Bush Administration 
dealt with the dilemma wanily, It proposed to 
delay restrictions on logging—and to dilute 
the Endangered Species Act itself—to soften 
the effects on industry. The timber mdustry 
greeted the plan with guarded optimism; envi- 
ronmentalists saw a campaign “to gut the 
Endangered Species Act.” 

Alltoo clearly, the monarch forest itself is on 
the endangered list. In the Pacific Northwest 
nine-tenths of the virgin woodland has been 
hauled to the mill; on the continent as a whole 
less than 5 percent survives. Called “old 
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growth” to connote its many ancient trees, it 
has been labeled “overage” and “decadent” 
by foresters of tree-farm persuasion. Its vul- 
nerability raises « question for North Ameri- 
cans already concerned for tropical rain 
forests: Will we save our own? 

Increasing elforis to save viable remnants of 
our temperate rain forests spark confronta- 
tions, lawsuits, legislative offensives, logging- 
community rallies, sit-ins high in trees by 
environmental activists. 

But 1990 finds more voices calling for new 
approaches to the problem. Favor rises for a 
new forestry in phase with nature's cycles of 
growth, with wood harvests pulled back 
toward the tempo of nature's pruning. The 
vision of sustained vield enlarges to embrace 
sustained ecological systems. But we work 
with an ever shrinking resource, with facing 
options. Are we already too late? 


* 7's A WAR OUT THERE in the gremtest tem- 
perate rain forest in the world, and itis no 
mere metaphor that clear-cuts look like 

, battlefields, “The heat is on the wood- 

lands that offer the greatest timber value — the 
kingdoms of the giant sequoia in the Sierra 
Nevada and the coastal redwood in northern 
California, the Douglas fir’s domain in Ore- 
gon and Washington, the Alaska Panhandle's 
wealth of great Sitka spruce, and finally Brit- 
ish Columbia's empire of spruce and fir. 

My initial dismay came froma Cessna’s-eye 
view of Sequoia National Forest, which cloaks 
the slopes and folds of the southern Sierra 
Nevada in California. There, I hacl heard, 
John Muir's “noblest forests of the world” 
were the concern of an alliance of environmen- 
tal groups. “Come outand get in my airplane, 
and I'l] show you what we're concerned 
about,” invited Martin Litton, veteran Colo- 
rade River runner and Sierra Club activist. 

A few: mornings later ] was in his vintage 
Cessna 195 as he lifted it off Porterville's air- 
strip and headed eastward. 

First] saw the sweeping undulations of ever 
higher ridges beneath low clouds, drifting, 


National Geographic, September 1990 





Nurturing new life, intermittent ca nopies of old-prowth forests admit dappled sunlight for 


secdlings like this young alder thot rises against the girth of ao centuries-old rechwood 


Hroken, dome glorious things to the sunshine’s 
ay on Muir's “range of light.” Then increas 


Ing aavitude fave me & vantare that reveaied 


many patches in the forest's cloak—the 
numerous clear-cuts that have become a fact at 
life in most of our national forests 

But now Martin dips a wing toward a per- 
ticular clearing where a few lone giants 


forlorn in @ field of stumps. These trees a 


SLANG 


Seguolas, known the earth ground as 
est in the tree world and, indeed, os the largest 
living things on our plane 
9 feet tall and has a diametet 

i I | a 


Of 25,1 feet at waist beichi and 4 volume of 


(One record t 
moth stancs 
5. S00 cubic leet.) 

These giants tately presided over a family of 
ieeser trees, commemorated by the 
stumps and by.ash piles of burner! slash, As 


Wwe scout the western civicde o| the Sierra. 


DiC yw 


at 
other clearings guarded starkly by lonely ¢reat 
Without ier 
recties the names of the truncated groves likea 
Pevrone, Starvation, Black Moun 


tain, Long Meadow, Converse Basin 
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Our three-hour flight was fol 
days in a 


ronacs toset foot in some of those crove 
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sturdy van, bumping over loging 
A the 
cutting edge of a harvested tract I found ziant 
trees wearing tiny vellow signs bearime the 
rorest Service Dype | designation 

“We thought those sig 
craves, Site] Avrchi 
PH eal md environmentalist 


ll the cutting. We 


Dele ye it, Ve Were ou! rater 
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for the Waller, 
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ire GAY We saw 

| had trowbling questions for professional 
forester Bob Rovere at Sei UCD wEbotual Por 
est headquarters in Porterville, He explained 
ibout the three classes of m 
in which nm 


in which all 
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ervation trees Are cul: intensive, 
trees are cut: and nonintensive, in 
which notevery tree is.cut. The sequoia proves 
that concerned me were receiving nonimnten- 
Why 

suppression had let ground 


Hob toll me. “Even the 
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k hark coglen t protect femmst 


(Colleague Julie 


the fires we Were risking 
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The White House & the hope of Executive 
Director John Dewitt of the Save-the-Red- 
woods League. Last November he appealed to 
President Bush to declare the sequoia groves a 
national monument. John's letter reminded 
the President that he would be following a 
prececient that created’ Muir Woods National 
Monument in 1908. That action came from 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom Mr, Bush quoter 
at a recent ceremony: “A grove of giant Ked- 
woods and Sequoias should be kept jus as we 
keep f great and beautiful cathedral,” 

I met John Dewitt-as Lexplored the fate of 
the sequeias’ sister trees. The coastal red- 
woods, not as massive but with a greater reach 
for the sky, easily qualify as the world’s tallest 
livingthings. Given centuriestoadolesce, they 
may top 250 feet, swaying masterpieces of 
richest color anc flawless grain. And that is 
part of their trouble 

“As timber the redwood i$ too good to live,” 
John Muir said almost a century ago, and 


Cid-Grrewwth Feresis: Wal We Sew Oar Chon 


he was uttering prophecy. By that time we 
already had Yosemite and Sequoia National 
Parks to protect stands of the sequoia, but not 
one acre of coastal redwoods then enioved 
such protection, state or federal. Mostly fora 
price of ground $2.50 an acre, the redwood 
lands hacall passed from public domain to pri- 
vate hands, from near Monterey, south of San 
franmsco, for some 400 miles northward into 
Oregon. Cathedral groves fell before the fierce 
chery of antlike men and straining mules 
Growing naturally only ina coastal bared lim- 
thed by the inland reach of wet maritime mists, 
“the gory of the Coast Range,” as Muir 
described the trees, began to suffer a diminu- 
tion that continues today. 

Our beachhead against an ultimate wipe- 
out is a string of state parks, largely the 7O- 
year achievement of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, and Redwood National Park, mid- 
wifed by the National Geographic Society. 


The park, bornin /(Continucd on page 122) 
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Stripped to the shoreline, gullied slopes of Mount Paxton shock visitors to Varcouver 
Island on Coneda’s Pacific coast. Slides, silting, and loss of ground cover penalize wildlife 
and fish on the 240-mile-long island, where only a fourth of the original forest survives and 
controversy flares over corrective logging policies, Slash fire (below) on private fond in 
Washington removes logging debris but pollutes air and robs soil of enriching wood decay. 
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Wearing the dark green of never-cut forest, a Most of the area’s mature private timber 
southeastern portion of Olympic National For- having been cut, logging advances into state 
est in Woshington—prime old-growth habi- and Indian reserves. In Olympic’s southeast 
tot—shows almost no loss to logging across its section about one-fourth of the old growth has 
217 square miles. been cut under Forest Service license. 
—~ 





The eastern forests of colonial 
felled for the Royal Navy's 
lands and abandonment of 
form acreage have fostered a 
return of trees, especially in 
the East ond South. But tree 
growing ts not at issue in the 

. old-growth dispute, That 

i Sere | battle is over saving whole 
je on: ee F and wildlife in the West. 

eg 1850 Fron forest . % 
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ofthe 
primeval forest 


ATURAL WEALTH astonished and wil 
N derness terrified tie first Europeans 
“8 who entered the seemingly boundless 
North American continent. 

Great forests swept from the Atlantic Ocean 
to Lhe Mississipi Vallev. They offered what 
appeared to be an inexhaustible wood supply, 
Yet for atime they slowed the way westward, 
concealed bear anc cougar and Indian—~and 
intimidated many o ecttler, “He must wage a 
hand-to-hand war upon it,” wrote historian of 





Only 14 percent of the old growth remains in 
scattered pockets. Federal and state agencies 
replont for weod-crop sales in G0) to 100 veors. 
An ecological web centuries in the growing has 


been made a wordlot. the frontier Frederick Jackson Turner, “cut- 
TERY MF DAR AN AST AT P PETES SOAP, ee LORNEED ROCIO i : ary - Fe 
CESrD Ee STRAP Dat Aa eT See AE PUGtoeeerw ung and burning a little SLeice te let in the hight 


upon A dozen acres of hard-won soll.” 

So began a process that accelerated over the 
next4O) years as ring population, rocketing 
timber demand, and technological break- 
throughs overmatched the mighty trees of the 
United States aocl Conde. 

By mid-20th century almost all virgin forest 
had been cut from private lands in the conter- 
minous U.S. Ay the late 1980s public lanes 
under Forest Service and Bureau of Lane 
Niinagcemont stewardship seemed all too finite, 
Incapable of sustaining the current pace of log: 
ping beyond a decace here, two decade: there: 

Citizen debate increasingly centers on when 
und where to slow or stop logging on public 
lands cond how to shape a new forest policy. 




















Major forest types: 

e*, Giant sequoia 

BB Coastal redwood 

(9) Povatas fir 

HS Ponderosa pirw 

HBB Hemlock - Sttka spruce 

eel True fir-spruce 

(C._) National park, or forest, 
provincial park 
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Waking a critical undercut, Chet Hunt sets the 
angle of fall for a 1 20-foot, 800-year-old red 
cedar. Partner Loren “Butch” Pearson (right) 
watches its crackling fall te earth on Bull 


Ridge near Forks, Washington. Down, it ix a 
commodity, woud for homes anal furniture, 
worth $10.00 oft the mill Chet and Rutch can 
earn 3175 a day each, felling 10 to [5 trees 
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pristine redwood tracts now in private hands. 
A crowing sense of what we have lost rode 
with me as | drove northward to recon. The 
splendid coastline, set with i gemstone & ries 
f state parks, buoved me until [reached Coos 
and « dockside mountain of miant logs 
cwaiting lowing into.a Panamanian freiehtet 
for Japan, By paying prices a third higher than 
the Japenese 
both American 
who mourn the loss of forests, antl American 


market get top quality and 


oltencd PnnTonmentalists, 


lol 


urn the loss of jobs 
L tured from the jog mountain to talk with 
nh the 


next door, working with mountains of splin- 


chipping business 


rene Fuller, who is 


ters The leavinges at lumber mills thal onc 


were casually wasted now are resourceful 
renclerect into usable composites or pup by an 


increasingly efficient industry. Ne eyed the 


Japan-bound timber! “You wan't find logs 
like that going to the mills here 
Log ex Doris and environmental constraints 
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Tree fourm, national forest, and national wilder- 
ness share hills north of Mouwnt Ratiier. At right 
logging roads tink cleor-cuts, new stands, and a 


few older groves on Weverhocuser Company lonal 
At teft clear-culs on steep slopes pock the Motint 
Raker-Sninquabnie National Forest below the 
Cleanveater Wilderness. Butch Peorson (belo) 
ra tubes camoke after felling another tree. 
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are both perceived as the enemy by 
whose paychecks depend on making sawdust 
‘to flea market in ron, 
bowht spotted owl rocks" from Chuck 


LMT CW" 
Epperson, who gathers stream-ovaled pebble 


Manleton, Oregon, | 


and paints them with owl features to sell to pal 

grime like me. It's a recourse when jobs in the 

wows slaw down. | think this spotted ow! 

husiness i just a plot to jack up the price of 
“Tf wou 
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For an exchange of ideas, early Saturday 
afternoon ts the ideal time to visit ¢ THEY Al's 
Chere’s down-home music, upbeat service, 
and people willing to talk about a subject dear 
to them hearts—the future of Over 


Mr he 


frosty cans of Rainier and under a bar-mirror 
slogan suggesting spotted owls as tovlet paper, 
| met three men whose lives have been in 
the timber industry—Rolland Temple, now 
retired, and brothers Fred and Gary Hawke 
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Wondeaports raise the hackles of environmentaiists and mill workers, In Alaska's Tomeass 
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National Forest, where below-market pricing has been on taste, a fig nuztles logs (left) 
howd 2 etchibon pulp mil most of the pulp will be sold abroad. In Hoquiam, Washington, 
row foes lood on Orient-bound freighter, Bills in Congress would greatly reduce exports 
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" Becnus recent research has ##freaty 
increased the amount of forest thoucht to be 


ritical to the birel's survival," said Eric Fors 
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Fite) Forest “eryice Research Lah- 
oritory in Olympia, Washington 

Much of Erie's life has centered around thi: 
btthe owl, “There'd been only about 75 sight 


| first found | 


could call them out of the woods,” Eric said. 
During 4 field trip Thad witnessed Erie's call- 
ing stvle—a dovelike who-whoo-whoo-whoo 
that floated into the vespertine forest and soon 
fetched an interested echo. 

Over the years Enric continued to call and 
locate pairs, taking note of the owls’ prefer- 
ence for the deep mature woods. He gradually 
learned why: They nest in tree holes or snags 
and deftly navigate the intermittent foliage to 
prey on fiving squirrels and red-backed voles. 
The squirrels and voles feed om various root 
fungi, including truffles, that tap the great 
trees for sap sugars and help the trees get more 
nitrogen from the soil, The trees m turn shelter 
the flying squirrels, voles, and owls, complet- 
ing one of multitudinous interlocking life 
eycles that give old forests their special mch- 
ness and diversity. 

“And it seemed that every new pair of owls 
we located was living in the middle of @ pro- 
posed timber sale,” noted Eric. He and his 
research teammates would dutifully advise 
the Forest Service. The reaction? 

“At first they might say 'What's a spotted 
owl?’ But grartually there came an awareness 
that they had a problem.” 

Researchers used tiny radio transmitters on 
selected birds to plot their subsistence range. 
Earlier acreage estimates around 300 badn’'t 
caused much concern; it was a different story 
when the transmitter numbers passed 2,000 
“That's when people began to get spooked.” 

“Tf the preservationists didn't have the owl, 
they would find something else,” said Arnold 
Ewing of Eugene, who has spent his life help- 
ing run Oregon lumber mills. Arnold wanted 
me tosee reforestation practioes in the Willam- 
ette National Forest, and from a helicopter we 
loaked at helicopter-logged clear-cuts, where 
choppers lifted out great trunks lo spare steep 
slopes, at Streams he said ran clear because of 
logging restraint in riparian zones, and at 
experimental tracts where a few old trees per 
acre had been spared to serve brown creepers 
and spotted owls, 

Timber people speak religiously for grow- 
ing trees while environmentalists crusade for 
saving forest systems, and arguments of the 
two camps air on different wavelengths—each 
side has trouble tuning the other side in. 

While the fighting goes on, the old trees 
keep falling at arate of 170 acresaday, so how 
much do we have left? 

Like other figures in this fight, acreages 
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keep changing. Five years ago the Forest Ser- 
vice was talking about 6.45 million acres of old 
growth in Oregon and Washington. When a 
more precise definition emerged —of at least 
cight 200-year-old trees an acre, with appro- 
priate numbers of snags and downed logs and 
undercanopies of shade-tolerant growth —the 
total shrank to 2.4 million acres, with about a 
third already protected in national anc state 
parks and wildernesses, On the remaining 1.5 
million acres, the pressure to cut is intense, 
and the old trees won't last long—up to thirty 
years in extreme cases, but in some areas no 
more than five or ten. 


N ELEGY for the old forests is playing 
out in the labors of Peter Morrison 
and his small Wilderness Society 

research team in ‘Seattle. In 
cramped rooms above the roar and sirens of 
downtown traffic, they perform a dedicated 
drudgery of comparing 1988 satellite images 
from space with earlier Forest Service aerials 
and maps to pinpoint the chainsaws advance, 

By mii-century an idea was taking root in 
the minds of foresters that Western forests hell 
overage, rotting trees that were “decadent” 
und nonproductive, a “biological desert” 
shading out other life. It was the duty of forest- 
ers to cut old trees and) make way for soldier- 
like files of fiber-producing seedlings, often a 
single species to replace nature's varying mix. 

The campaign has been disturbingly switt. 

“Only a fourth of the old growth remains on 
the Olympic,” says Peter, reporting on his 
team's first completed survey of a national for- 
est. “At present rates of cutting, the old 
growth will be virtually gone in 14 years. Our 
preliminary findings on other national forests 
in the Northwest point to similar figures,” 

For those of 5 consoled by the awareness of 
old growth safe in national parks and wilder- 
nesses, Peter delivered a further blow. T had 
visualized the quarter-million acres of virgin 
forest inside the Olympic Peninsula’s national 
park and wilderness areas as 4 more or less 
contiguous, unfragmented block. Not so! 

“The old growth in the park and wilder- 
nesses fills narrow valleys, separated by high 
ridges,” Peter explained, “ These fingers orig- 
inally were contiguous with old growth that 
extended ina sweep across the lower country 
outside the park. But now in many places that 
forest ends in clear-cuts at the boundary, frag- 
menting the woodlands in the park—and 
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hence fragmenting the ecological systems.” 
SO plants and animals that formerly could 
migrate through continuous forest now must 
play an uncertain game of ecological leapfrog. 
“Tt's one of the worst environmental disas- 
ters ever to beset the Northwest,” Peter con- 
cluded. “The costs to be paid will stretch over 
hundreds if not thousands of years.” 


Some mill owners are already experiencing 


a crunch in log supplies not entirely blamable 
on the spotted owl. Bill Wilkins, WRKO Mill 
superintendent in Carson, Washington, goes 
as far as 230 miles into northeastern Oregon 
to truck timber back: to keep his 190 workers 
employed, Stressing efficiency and utilization 
of every chip of wood, Bill is determined that 
his mill will not be a casualty of shrinking sup- 
ply. But with the spotted owl on the enctan- 
gered list, he's not sure he could make tt. 
“The number of mills in Washington ane 
Oregon would drop by 80 percent,” he said. 







S WITH OTHER STATISTICS in this dis- 
| pute, forecasts on industry cutbacks 
| vary by precinct, but survival is a 
common denominator—of jobs on 
the bie Beer side, of life systems on the environ- 


mental. Thus | heard those same themes 
restated in Alaska. 
Alaska, ..the last frontier... surely the 


chainsaw had made few inroads on its wilder- 
nesses, That's what most of us non-Alaskans 
thought until newspapers and television be- 
enn to report a toll to trees. land, anc fisheries 
in the Tongass National Forest. Bigger than 
West Virginia, it spans the entire panhandle 
and holds more virgin woodlands than Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California combined. 
And now here I am, flying over 130-mile- 
long Prince of Wales Island, seeing the same 
pattern of clear-cuts and logging roars that 
crosshatch forests in the lower forty-eicht. 
Riding with me is Roy Clark, a soft-spoken 
Tongass National Forest timber-sale adminis- 
trator with a name for hard-line enforcement 
of Forest Service standards. He points out a 
slice, some stripped streamsides, a vast clear- 
cut as examples of bad practices that are now 
history; he points to smaller cuts, care in road 
placement and log removal on ‘slopes, and 
streamside bands of trees as examples of 
increasing environmental sensitivity, “We 
used to make clear-cuts of 200 acres and more; 
now it's seldom over 80. We leave the riparian 
rones along streums to protect fisheries.” 


Old-Growth Forests: Will We Save Our Own? 


It is the familiar theme—tightening the 
rules on forest management. The Forest Ser- 
vice points with pride; environmentalists 
credit pressure tactics, The logging industry 
thinks it could live with new USFS standards, 
but not with the greater restrictions advanced 
by an environmental alliance. 

Congress took center stage in the conflict 
with passage of House and Senate versions ofa 
Tongass Timber Reform Act. Approved by a 
six-to-one margin last year, the Howse bill 
would terminate two 50-year contracts that 
fuaranteed o flow of wond to two Tongass 
mills at bargain-basement prices, chiefly for 
Far East markets. One mill, Japanese owned, 
sends most of its output to Japan. The Senate 
bill, passed 99-0 in June, would renegotiate 
pricing and logging restrictions in the con- 
tracts but let them run their course. Both bills 
would kill an autematic 40-million-dollar 
annual appropriation that has subsidized the 
below-cost contracts. In addition, the House 
measure would give protective wilderness sta- 
tus to 1-3 million acres. The Senate's would 
protect only 673,000 acres. As the two mea- 
sures were shunted into conference commil- 
tec, environmentalists cheered the House bill 
and criticized the Senate's, while loggers could 
applaud nerther version, 

“We have about 4,500 jobs in the woods 
here, and probably half of them will go if the 
House version stands," said Don Finney af 
Ketchikan, manager of the Alaska Loggers 
Association, “The Forest Service has exclud- 
ed a third of marketable timber in the Tongass 
as wilderness and another third for ecological 
reasons, leaving a third for timbering, That 
seems fair, bul the tree loyers want more." 

“Much of the land that has been set aside as 
wilderness is rock and ice,” Bart Koehler of 
the Southeast Alaska Conservation Council 
told me, adding that the ecological reserves 
likewise are not first-rate tree-crowing lands. 
“The part earmarked for timbering lies along 
the coasts and lower valleys. That's where the 
biggest and best trees grow, and here in 
Alaska, where the timberline is as low as2,000 
or 3,000 fret, it's also the best habitat for deer, 


FOLLOWING PAGES > 

Once and future forest, the Lady Bird Johnson 
Growe is sprayed by sunlight in Redwood Na- 
tional Park. The light posses through a nearby 
clear-cut, done before the park was established 
in (968. Pork status fosters old growth’s return. 
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bear, bald cagles; and salmon, It's also the 
most desirable land for recreation—at least 
until it is. clear-cut.” 

“Alaska is not like the lower forty-cizht,” 
said K. J. Metcalf, former Forest Service man- 
ager of Admiralty Island National Monu- 
ment. “Growing conditions are less generous. 
The use pressure is on the lowlands, and they 
are already suffering atoll.” 

K_ J. resigned and joined the conservation 
alliance after years of trying to work inside the 
Forest Service. He explained sadly, “T finally 
became. convinced that they were just inter- 
ested in getting the cut out.” 


is the designation in 
neighboring British Columbia for 
the province's public holdings, and 

, the number-one business there has 
ae been Gimberme,,. Forthree and four gener- 
ationsit has been a way of life on 280-mile-long 
Vancouver Island, and the sound of logging in 
the woods made happy music. But lately the 
tune has gone sad, with angry notes sounded 
fortissimo by environmentalists. Caught in 
the discord is old-growth forest. 

Actually, any jet traveler to Alaska can see 
what it is about from 40,000 feet—a patch- 
work of tree cutting that rivals anything state- 
side. That realiration replaced my mental 
image of Vancouver as one of the world's great 
wild places. I paid.a visit to the island for some 
on-site looking, first with Peter McAllister of 
the Sierra Club of Western Canada and then 
with regional forester Stan Coleman of Mac- 
Millan Bloedel, one of Canada’s timber titans 
My timing coincicled with an inspection Peter 
had laid on for 26 people representing-a cross 
section of environmental concerns. He said he 
wouldshow me the worst eyesore in the Pacific 
Northwest, and my Missouri-mule skepticism 
triggered doubt; I had seen an array of bad 
practices from California to Alaskan. 

But one long look at the St. Pauls Dome- 
Mount Paxton area northwest of the village of 
Kyuquot killed my skepticism. Guarded by a 
parklike cluster of islands, framed by mageed 
headlands stretching away to infinity north 
and south, pereussioned by the ocean's 
cadenced breathing into shoreline sea caves, 
a slope of stumps climbed steeply to the sky- 
Hine, braided laterally by roacs and vertically 
by erosion, contimuing into a curling val- 
ley beyond, fringed ot its distant edges by 
some blowdowns, branded in places by fire. 
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Here, in a two-square-mile area, were 
showcased some of the worst instances of had 
forestry practices | had witnessed anywhere 
(pages 114-16), 

From the folks in Kyuquot, on o cove 
beneath St. Pauls’ shorn pate, I got an earful of 
unhappy effects of the forest's retreat. 

“Since logging started here ten years. ago," 
said Ralph John, “wildlife has decreased. We 
have fewer deer, fewer fish. None will be left 
for our children.” 

Last November a torrential rain blew in on 
vicious winds, and the plummeting runoff cre- 
ated new gullies and slides on logged slopes 
and put an unprecedented clot of mud.and 
debris into the sound as far as three miles off- 
shore. Stan Kujala sailed out to look wat the 
prawn traps he had set in 30 fathoms. “When 
we picked them up, they had been dragged to 
70 fathoms with both buoys sinking. They 
were covered with silt and had no prawns.” 
He also had traps in the mouth of the Tahsish 
River, where logging has been minimal; they 
were clean and silt free. 

At a town meeting in the community hall, 
Kyuquot villagers took stock of their plight 
and saw a need for concerted action, 

“We've been too generous, too gentle,” 
said Alex Short, speaking hesitatingly but 
with deep feeling. “We've been sleeping, 
Now all must help,” 

Don Sloggett, district manager of provin- 
cial forests al Campbell River, voiced regret 
for mistakes in the Kyucuot area clear-cuts 
and told me ofimproved logging practices that 
would avoid such problems: “Those roads 
were built with bulldozers, which simply 
pushed the dirt over the edges; today we use 
backhoes, which lift it out-and replace it. 
We're going back into some areas to get rid of 
the roads, restoring the original contours.” 

He said a storm blew down a seasicle buffer 
originally left on the cut: “We hac to harvest 
the blowdown; then a slash fire got out of con- 
trol, and we had to do more harvesting.” 

President John C. Southcott of Interfor, the 
company that logged the St. Pauls Dome- 
Mount Paxton area over the past ten years, 
stressed his firm's improving standards of cut- 
ting und planting. Sincerity and zeal marked 
his words, bul it was the old refrain: Mistakes 
have been made, but now we're doing better. 
From California to Alaska lessons are learned 
at a cost to forest and land. 

1 got the tree grower’s perspective from 
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Stan Coleman, MacMillan Bloerlel's recional lo protest cutting in the Willamette National 
forester in the firm's huge Alberni Region. We Forest, Oregonians bind themselves to a Dowrlas 
helicoptered to the Franklin River Division ir with bicyele locks under the eve of the sheriff's 

deputy who arrested them. They belong to Earth 
First!, a group that stages sit-ins and promotes 
such tactics as disabling logging machinery. 
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Chey explained how they cut.and replant trees 
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Cin a sunlit afternoon we choppered genth, 
onte a gravel bar of Carmanah Creek and 
plunged into stained-glass lights of pristine 
omest for & moss-carpet stroll under ancient 
fins whose crowns were bevond our seme, 
Aloft once more, We skimmed thast crowns 
until Stan pointed owt one that modesth, 
topped the rest 

“That i the (armanah piant,” he said 
simmly. In its centuries of living it had reached 
12 feet and been proclanmed the tallest tree in 
Canada. “Che of our people found it ina rou 
tine flyover,” saicl Stan 

4¢ its fame spread, the big tree became | 
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vmobolof the strogele over forests. M 


Bloedel offered to protect a 1 
cnclave, bul environmentalist: wanted 
whole 13-milesweep of the Larmanah Valley 


1, recent covernment compromise saved about 
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OnOW MUCH 1s enough? This question 
looms over all the old forests of the 
UW. 5. and Canada. “The truth is that 
there isn’t that much left to protect,” 
said Brock Evans. He leads the National 
Audubon Society, a member of the Pacific 
Northwest's Ancient Forest Alliance of 80 
environmental groups. They have fostered a 
bill in Congress that would stop all cutting of 
old-growth forests on federal lands. 

The fire under the legislative pot received 
new fuel in an April 4 announcement from a 
panel of scientists known as the Interagency 
Scientific Committee. A chief recommenda- 
tion concerns how much timberland should be 
embargoed for the spotted owl; this formula 
favors owls over tree cutting. The Forest Ser- 
vice says the commitice’s plan would cut tim- 
ber production on public lands by 30 percent. 

Meanwhile, Congress was at work on anew 
accommodation between culters anc savers; 
September 30 is the expiration date for the cur- 
rent compromise, which has been known for 
its chief architects, Senators Mark Hatfield 
of Oregon and Brock Adams of Washington 
This being an election year, action was expect- 
ed early to let lawmakers go home to cam- 
paign. Add to the pot the anticipated action on 
some version of a Tongass National Forest 
reform bill, and you begin to expect fire, 
amoke, and boilovers on the legislative front. 

It’s not all cease and desist by environ- 
mentalists, as was stressed in the Wilderness 
Society's recommendation last January to 
Congress. While reducing national forest cut- 
ting from 4 billion to 2.3 billion board feet a 
year, it would make additional timber avail- 
able to domestic mills by slashing almost in 
half the present 4.3 billion board feet a year in 
raw log-exports and let states tax remaining 
exports to finance schools and economic 
development in mill-dependent areas, 

The log-export brake drew fire from export 
spokesman Nick Kirkmire, who heads Wash- 
ington Citizens for World Trade. 

“We're not Johnny-come-latelies to the 
industry,” he said. “Exporters, shippers, and 
stevedores might lose more than milling 
and processing would gain, and the antici- 
pated diversion to domestic mills is question- 
able.” A graduate forester, he saw hope in 
closer adherence to sustained-vield forestry. 

Sustained yield used to carry the clout of 
holy writ in the United States Forest Service, 
but now there are doubts. A litany ofalarm has 
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begun to find expression within the Forest Ser- 
vice—in the form of staff members who can no 
longer in conselence subscribe to “getting out 
the cut” from such ragged remnants. 

The most visible spokesman has been Jeff 
DeBonis, a timber-sale planner with 12 years 
of wearing Forest Service green. He was truly 
a voice crying in the wilderness when he began 
last year to speak outagainst continued heayy- 
cutting practices in the already heavily cut 
Willamette National Forest in Oregon, where 
he was assigned to the Blue River Ranger Di- 
trict. There were two fast results, a= be tells it: 

“First, industry wanted my head, and, 
second, | found there were a lot of my Forest 
Service colleagues who felt as I did.” 

So he began to publish a newsletter called 
“Inner Voice” for those who wanted to pro- 
mote change from within the agency, and he 
organized the Association of Forest Service 
Employees for Environmental Ethics. 

To the credit of the USFS, industry did not 
get his head, despite a vehement letter to his 
immediate boss. Instead, anc not without 
hierarchical agonizing, Jeff was counseled as 
to the house rules forexercising his rightof tree 
speech, which mainly amounted to doing it on 
his own time with private resources. Soon he 
had a mailing list of 2,000 and so much 
demand on free time that last February he 
resigned to devote his full talents to his grow- 
Ing group. 

“lean no longer justify my direct participa- 
tion in the liquidation of the remaining 10 per- 
cent of the temperate rain forests," he said. "T 
believe this will be remembered as one of the 
most significant ecological disasters of the 
20th century.” 


HAT FEELING found expression at a 

higher level last November, when 
revional and forest supervisors 
expressed deep concern in letters and 

memos to their chief, F. Dale Robertson. 
Region One forest supervisars-summed it 
up, reporting: “Many people, internally as 


“Nonintensive management” by the Forest 


Service in Sierra Nevado sequoia groves left 
“three sisters” to look down on a dusty slash 
of lesser trees, where a planter unholsters 
with the stated aim of reducing fire danger 
and aiding sequoia propagation; environmen- 
tolists saw on cxcuse for logging. 
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well as externally, believe the current empha- 
sis of National Forest programs does not 
reflect the land stewardship values embodied 
in our forest plans, Congressional emphasis 
and our traditional methods.and practicescon- 
tinue to focus.on commodity resources. We are 
worried that if we don't make some major 
changes... we will never move from rhetoric 
to reality,” 

A dozen years ago going public as a whistle 
blower was the only way to promote such sen- 
timents, at the risk of professional suicide — 
blind-alley reassignment, early retirement, or 
resignation. But Robertson's reaction was the 
establishment of a New Perspectives panel, 
headed by Hal Salwasser, a deputy director of 
the agency who was deeply concerned about 
the spotted owl. 

My previous conversations with Hal, aded- 
icated forester and an adjunct professor in 
wildlife management at Virginia Tech, bad 
found him voicing strong environmental con- 
cerns. Aiter his new appointment I asked him 
ifhe believect he could really shift the emphasis 
away from trees to the forests as entities. 

"T believe the new direction in the Forest 
Service will make the difference," Hal said. 

My mentors on a different approach to for- 
estry have divided their time between labora- 
tory and lectern, Jerry Franklin of the Forest 
Service, whose 53 yearsof field stucies include 
monitoring the comeback of woods that were 
clear-cut by Mount St. Helens’ 1980 eruption, 
alsa teaches at the University of Washington 
in Seattle, He sees forests as living systems, 
would trade hopeless fragments of old growth 
for combinable remnants, “And there should 
almost never be a total clear-cut,” he adds. 
“Some old trees, snags, and logs should 
remain for continuity of dependent communi- 
ties, Tf you want life to survive, you have to 
build a bridge." 

After years of work in the woods for the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service, Chris Maser lectures through books, 
tours, and interviews on reverence for 
nature's methods. “We're in trouble a5 soon 
as we focus on our own limited goals and lose 
the broader view. When we destroy all our 
ancient forests, we will have thrown away 
nature's blueprint. We must have that blue- 
orint if we are to save forests for the future.” 

Both Jerry and Chris see a smaller but enc- 
leesly sustainable forest industry. “There 
must be less cutting and more consolidating af 
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remnants into viable entities,” savs Jerry. 
“What the balance will be is a subject for 
study and negotiation. But the need to seek 
that balance is not negotiable.” 

“Nature itself is constantly cutting and 
pruning the forests, through fires, blow- 
downs, blights, and volcanic eruptions,” 
Chris. told me. “Any large expanse of old- 
growth forest contains stands of various ages. 
By studying nature's model, we can fit our 
ses into a cadence of transition and renewal.” 


HILE WE PURSUE hopeful 
F visions, our options shrink 

daily, and somewhere in what 
remains there stands a tree of no 
return, It is net a specific spruce or fir but o 
specific number in the sequence of cutting, 
beyond which the remaining old growth will 
have shrunk below what natural processes. can 
repair, Then creatures and plants dependent 
on the ancient woodland’s moist multilayered 
canopies and nich ground covers, on the shelter 
and nurture bequeathed by its fallen patri- 
archs, will limp toward extinction amid the 
once great forest's craxy-quilt vestiges. 

In Boston's Arnold Arboretum I went look- 
ing foracelebrated tree. Autumn's colors were 
coming on for sugar maples and golden larches 
and Oriental cork trees, but the tree I sought 
was evergreen. [t had a place in history, buta 
precarious toehold in today's world. Atlaston 
aconifered slope I stood under the blue-green 
needles and spreading arms of acedar of Leba- 
non, one of seven on the hill, 

King Hiram of Tyre gave King Solomon the 
wood from the cedars that once clothed the 
Lebanon Mountains for building the Temple 
in Jerusalem. Other trees built the prospering 
ports and great trading fleets that macle the 
Merliterranean a Phoenician lake. 

In about four centuries Phoenicia ran out of 
fleets and forests, setting.a pattern that would 
overtake Greece and Rome and nations into 
qurown time. Though Canada and the United 
States are politically two nations, they are one 
community of interest on forestry questions. 
As I hope for good and prompt answers that 
will prevent our joining the sad recessional, | 
recall lines from the 104th Psalm: 

The trees of the Lord ore watered 

abundantly, 

the cedars of Lebanon which he planted, 

fnthem the birds Owild ther nests; 

the stork hasherhome inthe firbees. [] 
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nen ares Ue mre applets. 

The students tested the munwatles 
les ond discoverod pH lewels of 4.0) t-3..0 
[3.0 or Wwer Sumecets ood Precio) 
They sent their results vin NGS Kade Net 
work to the scentist forthe acid tals Apert 


Ti] 





hI ef HARPER 1. | 


ment, Joba Miller of the Mattonal Cocanic 
and Atmosphenc Administration im Silver 
Sormie, Murviand The students hypothe 
gized that the acid rain came from indosirial 
wurces in nehbonng Zimbabwe, “aire 
and Aungectlo 

Dr. Milles the students a letter 
annhing reports from clitees i the United 
States, Canada, Zambia, Singapore, Indci- 
netis andthe U$.5.R, He added (hat cote 
collected elsewhere in Atmea by Crermun 
aieritiath alee showed low pH values, The 
eciontisis ced tbe burning of vepetathon 


wr 


which ores mitic hoe, el ey facto 

Desamed in introduce sodenis un fourth 
thecugh sith prades to sctentiiic methods of 
exploring real-world: tenes — ach as wouter 
Quality ond the ecology of trash — NGS Kids 
Wetwork was developed in collaboration 
with Technical Edvcntion Resebrch Cen 
ters. [11s tumdedim pant bY aerant trom the 
Sathnal Science Paundation 
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how Jareg 
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Distant Peak Challenges 
Geography Bee Winner 
mension wai high on Maw 24 when Jeo 
pordv! host Alex Trebek asked the final 
“hie dew” question of the 14a) 
Autionsl Geography Bee: Midunt Erebus i 
a VWolepeo on which continent! 

Swaannal: Aotho-Yovino of Altoons 
Feensyivinin, utd Timothy Bonet al 
Goshen. Mew York. both had won thet 
ttabe competitions tn late March aed sur- 
wien! Uh preliinary reunils et the national 
Competition. Aw [Dwi coven bo thie second 
thesbeeking rome ol the finals 

“Antireica,” cepted Susannah (aberve), 
clinching the champlonstiup and a $2510") 
college scholarship, Tomcthy was awurcded 
S15.000 for second place, onl Murtin 
Hohner of Chicego, Minow, received 
$10,000 for third place. The Geography Bee 
wie made powlble by sponsorships from 
Sotionnl Geoeraphic WORLD. Amtrak. 
and KL DOS Snacks 

Some threc million students took punt in 
this Fears’ competition, and cunlestants 
proved to be wellerouncded tnchividuals 
Fighth erader Brian Jenkins « Malwert 
Arkatisas, won that stute’s spelling bee 
championship in 1949 as well ihe national 
WAT CoOL STS Cem pe tie em thes Wea AAO 
Wenger olGrsben, Remtucky, ws the 1Y8y 
U.S. Junior Open Chess Champion in the 
lincdewr- 2) clivisinn 

OM the 47 finalists, Susinnah wee ome of 
only sewen wir. “ think. that more girls 
should get involved in this kind of stuff rath 
erthanin majoretics and cheerleading. she 
sad), Her palvico: “Real, read, reat” 





If they fail in the 20th Century, 
America fails in the 21st Century. 


In spite of what the world might think of the quality of our 
schools or what we micht think of them, not all American 
schools are troubled or tailing 

Many succeed. Some are models of high achievement : 
Learning in America, Schools That Work, demonstrates how be ial 
four ditterent grade schools became and stav successful : ie 
Not with money, but with roll-up-your-sheeves dedication ene? a a 
and ¢ peativity. | . Le ae in Ame rica 

Learning in America is important viewing for every con Schocks That Wort: , 
cerned parent, teacher and school aciministrator. fp 


Learning in America, Schools That Work. ¥a¥ GORPORATION 


Public Broadcasting System, Wednesday, Septemg? 
Check your bocal listing for time a 


The Chrysler Corporation is the sole underwriter. 
















Underground Glories 
of the Yucatan 








om all the wonder al Mexico's 
Yuentin Penmesuls ere-vrible on 
the surface. The peninsilu holds 
treasures tint ope literally uortter- 
eruund. Mike Madden, Rion Winker, 
and a team of divers have been explor- 
ing o viet pelwork of water-filled 
caverns. Among them ts a cave knw 
o Nokoch Sah Chick, Giant Bird- 
hoase (abowe); informally it is eather! 
the “Big One.” Since mapping began 
m O87, more than 43,00) feet of 
drowned passages have beersiurveyed, 
rreek 1g thi underwater Give sytem 
ane of the jurgest lhe wortd, Yeti tr 
only 260 32 feet decp, and ientrance 
hie an Geese with poo for even 
he pinning ereerkelers 

Miaddon, a diving msiructor, and 
Winker, o retired airline pilot, photo- 
graphed Nehoch Nah (hich together, 
And Modden hos explored more than 
2 uederwater Yucatan cive sysLems, 
rerst in the vicinity of the Miva ruins al 
Tulum. He fou the enve cotrance 
by diving inte freshwater sinkholes 
formed when cave ceilings collapre 

Buring the inst ice ae, ocan levels 
along the Yucatan omast wer lower, 
and the ores was-nddled with cuverns 
of oorous limestone. Rainwater trick- 
led-down, crenting dnpatape forma- 
tne, When tie ice ope onde, the ice 
molied, coming groundwater levels to 
rc ind food the caves, preserving the 
formations but hiding them moi] mow 
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Fans of the Geographic 
in an Estonian School 


P hatn: Fucet Kirces and Rect Noor 
laid brought o class of 1D high 
show! atintents to Washington. 
D, ¢., from the aty of Torta, Estonia, 
in Av) one place thoy wiinted tio visit 
was the National Geagraphic Society 
Por the two teaghersat Tartu Second 
ary School Noe. 2. Nanonat GOpo- 
pWArHH has been & Window to the 
outside world for vitars. 

The group came to the United Suites 
in an cachanee program with Georpe- 
town Day Schenol in Washingion, ‘lwo 
GCeorelown Day teacher took 16 of 
their students to lartu in March, 

"My woele, wih livues in Paci Zu 
lind, save me om itt membership m 
196). when [was a mtudernt.~ said Mrs 
Kirnts, asthe prepared lo present Miw- 
om tt an EMionian book af photo: 
eraphe to Nutini Croeograpiic Sockets 
officials, “He asked me what my faver- 
ite subjects were, and whan | told bem 
Enclish ond geography, he started 
sending me the maguzine.” Though 
ROMCMeS Termpied —by Saw iet cus 
toms eer of bw thefts from the 
ma—NaAnOwAL iGRAPHICS kept 
couming. “They are the most important 
books in my library.” Ghee sys, “For 
wears. they Were my only source of 
information about the world, [ tee 
them in cli and give them to my 
eiengucs, ~ 

The Tartu school now will fave pew 





| educational matecriak, Assistant Vice 
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wuen was a: 
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President Thomas E. Kutihmky gave 
“Wee: Kiri and Mr. Naorloil oa 
Sanna, Oar ATLAS oF THI 
Worio nnd 6 Socety wall map of the 
world for ase in thear classncrnns 


Pursuit of Human Past 
Resumes in Ethiopia 


fier o bengethy hiatus, fieldwork in 
the study of human ongins ber 
reatonied in Ethiopia, withely 
regarthoc ms OM Gren il arcal pratential 
for providing clucs to the purzle of 
hominid evolution. An Ethepian-led 
team if combining-enlellte imagery 
god work on the ground to provides 
detailed guide to wites where m+bepth 
study may pay all 
Ethiopia has been the scene of minor 
finds of hin uncestars, such as Luce 
(Opoonarm:, Movember 1985), the 
cuniest known homunid to walk upright 
on two feet. Bot because palcoanthrm 
polo) ha oomtenthous scence. wath tri 
val camps vying for access tis Teli wiles, 
Ethiopian authorities halted ill (iold- 
work nearly a decade ago, saying they 
needed to formulate sew regulates. 
Meunwhile, scherul young Exhiopi: 
un scion cored udvanced degrees 
by working with 
laters in the-siuady 
of human mpi 
One of them, Bes 
hine Astliw, now 
with the Ethuoprian 
Ministry of Culture 
and Sports, 16 hoad 
of the new teom 
fonded m part 4 
the Naticnal Cec 
eriphine Socaety 
The tem bern 
Wentifying sites fie 
fuluye fieldwork 
in (ORY —"cuainig 
on areas that might have porenual,” 
saya lim White of the Univeraty of 
California at Berkeley, a member of 
the group. Ami it hos olready found o 
qe at Feyey, north of the Kenyon hor- 
der. with what White calls a “fantuntic 
assemblage” of stane tooke | 5 clit 
years Old (abowe) and similar to tee 
tas found in Tanzania's Olduvai 
Gorge. “We know hominids wee pres 
ent at Rejc} ina preity big way because 
cf the ahuniiince of tools we discon 
cred there,” explains White. ~[t's only 
a imattor of time before sormebuly finds 
Preah DCTS 
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Discovered buried in India 2800 years ago. 
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cla Terrains the o CHOeSC SOUTCe 
or diamonds 
~, since first unearthed between the 
J Godavari and Krishna rivers 
the cherished diamond nas ae ni 
con siderec i a harbinger of victory and 
an EM Diem of fearlessness 
Hindu writers believed that if a 

HLawiess diamond Were ote rec uP tt 


hie p nxis. the donor could attain 




















Through the centuties, the diamond 


femains among ie most treasured 
1 

and costly of time-honored stones. 

Vet isn tit worth it tor the womar 
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Foberison (ahowh here m o& Lee 
a foerapin) I i f to * eTuctla 
iter meeting some Verneru i pe 
while working @ © homme eeonin 
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When the Maya Met 
Spanish Colonists 


he Wias ie | known for the 
eredil mcwtiiine RUE Pro: 
of thew civitcatom #8 ELL 
lars buctvirre lnter Man 
In nein iit lier are Tia thet 
Lt rt | ia | |} 
betth Coraham, Levick Pendes 
riest ima ¢ itnit Janes ere weariiAl haw 
the Mave dealt with Sp inet code 
tion, Funded in part by tac aon 
i Hap Masely Jind) Comrie 0 | 
iti nf Sen (UMC WIth 
archacusletgric Lcuvaton, they ore 
lookinigatiwoMovatowns mn Belize. tn 
i} Lie! enti The ime une 
Saas C4 which last nti) a poly 
on ov if vet 5 Contry bate 
The two towns, [Lomo ind Lip 
vere abet miles apart. Each mddead 
span 1 TAK | a cts | 
ricked, jim both wey t Jenst 2 
ee Gowmertcal ter stants, Al ihe 
CEE oth Ton hv fo Sone 
Mata (rachitionts, icing twilds, “tar 
| fe , church-related ceranin 
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CxaMnpic. Seeleta! 
& residents eut- 
1 ies RETA 


FEM AS Sore 


than cid those of Lamu 
Archacogiogy and Spanmsh docu- 


ferent perspociiwves 
“The 
tell os what the Spaish though shout 
the M ne art 
facta tell is what Lhe Miya Terms vies 
thisieht Vas porn 
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Finding a Tiny Lemur 
Is No Rasy Task 


Le . if —— {= fF 
mh Meier, searching inhi 
PoeCur FO i Ve SP ses 
| ! Fa al iT 1 ma i Lo 





in’ for ened Within o few leecio 
adlamp, higered for a mame 
nia the darkness 


disappcarcd 

Averiart eget 

Wnt a wT If 
lem he 


= | 
Lip BE lahee 


ng a doe. fi 
i 
fhiroe Air 


GERSC THO We 2) Mes 


ov Lurene! 


cms, uniged to Madagascar and 
i fow nearby aslafids. are in troule 
het 2 ihe expos Mo mericceltot 
i arVyvinie Hac nih haiti 
(Gfoorarme, Aurel he), Moeners 
[ ikierri' ery i Lifen PPR: iPr fen 
rebenwed ain important opportunity ha 
ctudyv a live anecumen. He captured 
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cri a Te) ore ee i Pec iat oi 
NesAwIeMEents, And bet eo. Sone thes 
MO2r SCIeiieets five cw iwi 
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Cait? 10 aT oven more aooul [hese 


LWW ESEL LITLE 

lhe hor-caured dwart lemu i 
CED ee eee ea ee Pe LOOT 
three oufiecs, « one of the smallest 
Known femore. [ft are first deacribed i 
LATS by Albert Ginther, who cisco 
“Tel a skin iW Ariteh “lero 
inienment, Qealy four other speci 
nen—one preecrved mm Milas 


if cocrliet Carmany 
r a oye aol 
Ruhr Lniveritv who found Adipcenh 
fa os ee Te eae: ‘a 
Inchon while working on a TY dix 
mentary, hopes the attention hes work 
received will helo save the Macs 


otecor Tain torres and the remurkanie 
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HOLD YOUR WORLD TOGETHER WITH 
THE POWER OF MOBILE COMMUNICATION. 
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Heyerdah! Still Busy, 
on Land This Time 

A173. Thor Aeyerdehl om, he says, 
A “ne active us ever. muyvbe a littl 
2 more.” The Norwegian ecient 
and explorer, who has sailed the 
world’s waterways on such onlikely 
crnfios Aon- fiAl, Re, Rall, and Tigris. 
now is coordinating excavation of a 
lark: group al perimids neat the cont 
at Peru. He war alerted to the site Dy 
Pomuvian archucochwost Walter Alva, 
when the two met jta Moche tots af 
Sindh (Gronarne, October E8), 

“ht wal camictely overlogked in 
the past,” anys Heyerdahl of the pyra- 
mid dite of Toeumne, “Alva osked me 
i argentine cxcavptions. 7 got the 
Kon-Tikd Museten tt Oslo to fund the 
project, with the approval of Pera: 
van Aulhortica” 

With Alfreda Sarnwes, chicl ton 
dent Peruvian orchovologiat 
Tucume, Heyerdah| anal his crew have 
umovercd buned walls in Wb residentiol 
area, They uleo foloni that the inhabit 
ants Were active trader, ‘with an 
erplusis on fishing and sea-related 
products. Artifacts found) so far date 
from the 12h century, hut Heverdoh! 


GEOGRAPHI' 


expects bo utrearth muc healer material 
eventually. 

Meanwhile Heyerduhl has written o 
book abiaut hm work on Easter [skind, 
le clitmis that the first eettlers on the 
Pacific iMand—with it mysterous 


stone statues (leiti—come from South 


Aumence, mot from Polwesio ns most 
experts say. But thelr opinions don’t 
faze him, “The real experts are those 
who worked there with me.” be. says, 


A National Park 
on (;reat Blasket 


ny community of fishermen and 
their families ones treed the mice 

Biesicol live on windswept Grear 
Bigket Islund, two mies off the tip of 
Irelands Dingle Peninsula (Cito 
qauamdc, April 197), Becuuse then. 
em spoke the angen! [rah language 
and kept (he old wavs, many mtellectu- 
als went there to etudy their folklore in 
the carly With century. Those visitors 
lospired tulander bo set howl their life 
shored, and the resull was agveral ving 
portrmitecl mlund wave, the bee known 
being Maurice ('Sullivun's  Tieenty 
Tears A-Growing. All have been trana- 
lofted inte English, 

Crea) Alasket’s population wim 
dled. am) the goverment moved the 
last residents off Ue. blond in 1953. 
Now’, under the prodding of 1 group 
from the Dingle Peninsula culled the 
Hiweket [elon Foundation, the Trish 
Parliament plans to preserve the qut- 
post ns a national hitone pork. The 
goverment hopes bo purchase inmost of 
the land, restore a deen homes te 
look as they did in the 19W, ereet 4 
wikiters Genter on the mumiland, and 
licerise sesular Jerry service. 

“We wold fe fer tot to ave moe 
than 300 people ata time on the island, 
and only bawie facilitics—o café and 


maybe. a hostel for overnight stays,” 


says Michail Kennedy. the founda- 
tion's seerdiary, “We want to keep the 
character of the place,” 
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| Franklin Saga Deaths: 
A Mystery Solved? 


't has always NEES ihousin that the 
179 member of Sir John Franklin's 
A fateful 14S voyage in search of the 
Northwest Passage died because off i 
combination of staryanon, tcurvy, aod 
betel nick. 
But the primary came may have 
been much more proc: lead in the 
stlder ied) to seal ther fonchtins. 
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A tude of the bones af Fratiklin’s 
dailom found on Canaita’s King Wil- 
liam Tela! and of the bodies af three 
others from Beechey lilanid shows that 
their remains contained, higher than 
normal Jevele of tead. The chemical 
composition cf lewd) varies sooerding bo 
i source. The study showed that the 
lend fourmdtin the skeletonsceme {remo 


sitigh source and that it matched bead 


in the solder wed to seal food tins 
founding Beechey [sland cache. 

Owen Beattie, an anthropologist at 
the University of Alberta. participated 
bi the etucy. If the bead didn’t kill the 
men, Beattre says, if probably afiected 
thelr judgment, leading to poor dect- 
dione that contobuted to the death of 
the entire crew = 

Frinklin svoyage:, (es tragic onal, ancl 
the long search for clues to ita fate 
formed cnc of the creat sagas of Arctic 
discovery (GnoimArnig, August [MF). 
lronteally, Beathe notes, the mvention 
of tinned food in 1810 made such long 
vovnees of cxplorution possible. But 
the toxtcrty of lead wos not recognized 
wet the 15806. when sew methods of 
scmling food tis were devised 








Sapecainn fort Gros WAFMIC A tricy Eee 
submitted to Boris Weintraub, National 
Geographic: Migarine, Hoa 37337, 

ne AWA, ane ahbenali 
mchude tee se * oihdress nd welt 
pibone Mic ceew 


Take a walk on NordicTrack and discover 


why it’s 8 ways better than a treadmill. 
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the Lsmleakey foundation 
in COODE EAN wit! i 
RUTGERS LINIVERSITY 


announces a special lecture by 


Dr. Mary Leakey 


speaking during a Lilie clay 


symposium open to the public 


a | es. 
The Human Career: 
Our Biological & Cultural Origins 


October 270° 1990 


call 201-932-7511 
r Write 

Art. Tickets, Aoitgers Arte Center, 
Siew Elritiswirk, Ase 
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Research 
Saves lives. 


American Heart 
Association 
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If you don’ 





keep 


their names alive, who will? 


An invitation to place the name ofa 
member of your family who immigrated 
to America in the only national museum 
created to honor them. 


Whether your ancestors first act ioot on Amencan sca 
at: Ellis island, or entered through another pateway, kere & 
a Hn OODOrLLUmity to Sha yur pratitowee Bund) fp pressured 
vour farehy with a gift that wall be meanmptol now and fo 
Benenitions (oO con 

WW heen won ookee a SD) taechertoc tote 


restore Ellis Island. the mate you designate will be perma 
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receve an Cth Certiicate of Repistration, [oy negistet 
moicditonal names. there isa muna gift of S30) for each, 
os 


coy sai 
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tif Teetralion form tewury, 


Shem Loomigratzon Miarseum 


Mleace send ir + 





now you aesuine that the Etre 
will bea place to honor your (wn heritage, as well as; 
morrnent bo the great Amencan tracktioms of freedom 
hope and opportunity 

fo obtain your nesistration fom for the Arwericn 
[mumzrant Wall of Hone, write toc Ells Island Foondation 
Pd) Box ELLIS, New York, NY. 10163. 
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California Earthquake 

Yourexcellent, magnificently hustrotec article on 
*Prelude ta the Bie One” (May -9OU) wis sadiy 
prophetic, A major swarm of moderate shocks 
An disrupted tite tor Watsonville ares resents. 
TY showed a frustrated Mayor Art Avnos of San 
Francisco lashing Out af the geotechnical com£- 


e the culprits. Okay 
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all the techincal 
sites and build safe structures for over 30 yeur 


While mapoar buildings have been made earth 
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tient chpsters of howe on tne cect | trace cl ihe 
San Andreas Fault 
are living in unsale buildings on unsale ground 
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The University of California. Santa 


though near the epicenter of the Gotaber 


quake, 


( Tu?, Ak 
Lf earth- 
stained minimal damage. The campus 
was comstricted during the Db0s with careful ad- 
herenee to building codes. so damage wis mainly 
St ents 


hroken Windows nd faculty followed 


Instructions m vacating haildings ind eathered ina 


nears 


mendow. Our daughter was able to tele- 
hice Us Tom fer oom within hows 
when the ry 


with Santa Crus were cntrely oul 


at il Dine 
newscaster wah coOmmuncathons 
Lt should be 





commended as a good example of the importance 
of bcing prepared 

[poenise L. LaANMAN 

Aden Aur Bove, Ocinawia 


in Monterey damage wis hght. thanks to the pron- 
ite beneath our small peninsula, While | had the 
foresight to have a peohygc mépection for the 
house [ purchased, didnot have the insight to pur- 
chase carthquake insurance. Even though | onl 
lost an old water heater, it was enough for me to 
order that insurance tor the coming big one 
ROGER LIENK 
Wenterey, California 
Fast Harlem 
Kudos toJene Van Dyk foran insightful, pornant 
report abo reality 


unowere (May 1990) 


1 which many of ue are 
The picture pointed is acare 
ful balance of negative and poarive. The article 
depicts the hope and pride of barre life 

Bagnaiwa W. BatcEry 
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46 a former teacher at the Manhattan Center for 
). | would point 
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Sconce and Mathematics (page 7 
Cot (he extraordinary efforts of former poncipal 
Coleman Genn, who converted failing Benjamin 
Franklin High into the magnet school through tire 
l seknowledpe the assistance of [BM 


leks work 





and GE, but the applause must go to Genn anda 
stati of carne. dedicated teachers 

STOR MACPHEE 

New York. New York 


The article reads like growing up in the worst days 
of Dodge City, The overall tone isone of near-touil 
despair. The Large buildings (pages 32-3 and page 
hh) are, by the way, the |,.68(-family.. low-to 
modctraic-income coaperutive. Franklin Plaza 
where hardworking people are making it in ver 
PRO) CeCe LPR 
WiItttam Arr, Je, 


Ven! York Aew York 


Vi Penton on page 68 wnored the fuct that mist 
of the adults in East Harlem are cither workine 
pat or toli-tome, and that a large percentage of 
Past Harlem welfare recipients. are im fact part- 
Hine workers 

JAMES WERNON JENNINGS 
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To think that the rooftep from which pigeon fan- 
cier lony Davila surveys el barmno is where | flew 
Kites a6 a boy more than Sl yearsago, There were 
no high-rise projects, but drugs were already on 
the scene, os was the mob. Vincent “Mad Doe" 
Collonce drove down LUTth Street spraying unsus- 
pecting pedestrians with his tommyeun. The real 
horror, theuen 
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Ah, the family tip. What a moving 
experience. Things can get emotional 
just packing up. Before you know it, 
you're sobbing uncontrollal oly in- 
to thé it sleepin 12 bag thal wort fit, 

lime to consider a Ram Wagon. 

[t can hold more than your daughter’ closet and carry as many as 15 
happy campers. And, with up to 4 tons of available lowing capacity, a Ram 
Vagon can pull offa trailer or boat with no sweat’ It even comes with 
standard rear anti-lock brakes to help you stop for those wonderful 
souvenirs, like kitchen magnets of the states 

It's really the only civilized way to take everyone and € ay 
thing, everywhere. By the way, if you're out on a quick ru 
without all the gear. it's fun to sing those awlul a 


Camp songs and list ten to the echo. 
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artigle could encourage the public to introduce 
these fish outside ther native range. They disrupt 
the existing biological system and, unlike other 
forms of pollution, can reproduce and remain for- 
ever. The ill-informed action of one person can re 
sult im the establishment of an unwanted species, 
such as carp in Australia’s Murray River system 

RK. KR. Lewes, 2orector 

South Avstrafian Deparment of 

Fisheries, Adelajar 


Great Rift Valley 
l enjoyed the article on the Afmecan Kitt (Ma\ 
19), but having spent time in “Zane, | wonder 
why vou used the coloma) names for Lakes Idi 
Amin (Edward) and Mobuto (Albert), The new 
namesare those eiven the lalees by local nationals 
Freep E. Hans 
York, Pears vi vertta 


Che GEOGRAPINIC uually used che conventional 
nome recited by ihe U.S. Board on Geo- 
grapreic Nantes. 


The spread on pages 6-7 has to be one of the most 
clever photographs [have seen in along time, [tre- 
flects artistic merit ond the elusive goal of phote- 
graphing something common i an unusual way 
Ton SIpees 
Gerkeley, Califorua 
President's Page 
As Australians we were interested m the reporton 
Bob Brown, who campaigned apart damming 
the Franklin River in Tasmania and is still raising 
msuce of environmental protection. However, it 
was notthe Australian government that planned to 
build the dam bul the Hydro Electn¢ _Lommission 
of Tastnania, a powertal force in state politics, The 
federal COVE TTT strongh, qpprasec the scheme 
and used its powers To prevent consiruchon py 
nommuating the area for the World Hentage List 
G. W. COoLLert 


Sydney, New South Wales 


Geographics 
The article about the Cote d'lvore church would 
have been more relevant ifit hadexpounded on the 
circumstances surpounding its creation on the 
Whim of Félix Houphouét-Boigny, whose tle of 
president would more correctly be dictator. It 
seems the nation’s tesurces were squandered on 
wii gratification, especially since only 12 percent 
f the citimens, as stated, ore Roman Catholic 
Coty STEDMAN 
Perth, Weer Australia 


Lenten shoud be oid be Fane Mf, Pedant artcel 
Geographic Mararwie, Box J7448; Woxtingtors, 2. 6 
DOS, and should include sender's address and 
enone moter, Not adi letters capt be nese, Chase 
(ot ane wulloften fe aliied and eocerpied 


National Geographic, September 1900 
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Presenting the* Treasures from Home” collection at Ellis Island. 


Imagine vou could only take as much as you could carry, Your choice might 
be something that defines vou as an individual. Or it could be nothing more than a 
simple reaminaer of home, something to keep vou connected to the place you lett. 

“Treasures fram Home” opening September 10,1990, is a collection of personal 


hel HOPI br waht to America by Immigrants Beli Wes thal, 10 nein cAvners, Were 


ATs. 


the mast important objects in the world 
Thats why we're sponsoring the collection, 
After all iit was important to them, that makes 
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Let us help vou go home. 


Nearly hall of all Americans an trae the tamil Herik = through Ellis Istana, which wa 
nly One Of Man PAS Ot TT [Of LAM eran entering ot S. Ana henert LContinues tO be a 
Mmaenet ii peu Le TCT ql] over the wi ic 

Most ob us have dur cooks elsewhere. And many of us are SOL close 10 pet ne in Those ee Loess 

Ar A eI Ourexperience in international long distance has-taueght us that staying conne cted 15 
a basic human need. And our spi msorship ot “Treasures from Home™ 1 one way in whi | 
PeCOHTLLAS th ab OCA 

Another way is bv helping poopie’ oS twith each other at. any time, from and to virtually 
anywhere in the word. And we offer tl ! Reach Out® Wond Pir 
to make it even easier to stay in touch you'd d like t to Know more abcvut 
the Reach Out Word Plan, give us acallat | 800 525-6152, Ext. 472 — > 


Sa nation, we've always Welcomed Newcomers with open arms = ATal 
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At ATXT. our job is to make it easy to go home 
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We now import more than 
40) nercent of all the ollwe use 
and that percentage continues 
IO prow, This excessive 
dependence on forcign oil 
could poison Americas 
economy and our national 
security iLour supply were ever 
disrupted 

But che more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported cil, 
to generate cur electricity, the 


THE KISS OF DEATH? 


less We have to depend on 
Uncertain foreign oil supplies, 
America § 112 nuclear 
electric pants alreacy have cur 
forcign ol dependence bh 
Mhiliion barrels since the ail 
embargo of 974, savingus $115 
billion in foreren oil payments: 
But 12 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our 
Tapdly growing demand for 
electricry We need more plants. 


Importing so much oil is a 
daneer America must avo), Wi 
need to rely more on enerev 
Sources we Gain Count on, like 
Nuclear energy 

Fora tree booklet on nuclear 
enerpy, write to the LS 
Council for Energy Awareness, 
PO. Box Gbtiso, Dept. SKU, 
Washington, B.C. 20045 


DS COUNCIL FO ENERGY AWARENESE 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


Tres = Barely visible among the leafy shadows, a Baird's tapir basks in a 





cool, tropical river. The tapir is solitary and primarily nocturnal, 
= = foraging for leaves and fruits in the safety of darkness. The Baird's 
wut  tapir has disappeared from much of its former range. As trees are 
S cut, the tapir retreats to undisturbed areas, but it remains seriously 


threatened by continuing habitat destruction and hunting. ‘To save 





Baird's Tapir | pe 
Genus: Tapirus protect their habitats and understand be 


: — == ——————— 
Species; Oxeri 


endangered species, it is essential to 


Adult sine: Lenat the vital role of each species within the = 
Aaah athe is Ok earth's ecosystems. Color images, with 
 Naadiiatele taricceate | CHEST unique ability to reach people, 

si ee at Ny ei can help promote a preater awareness 
Surviving mucha 


Uekeuin and understanding of the Baird's tapir GOLDA LASER COPIER 


Phoatcegronhed ty, : yeti ao 
Patricio Robles Gi and our entire wildltte heritage. 
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4 = pote sy vodtsatiag 
= many of the world’s 
me most valuable plants, 
bals are responsible 
for up to 94% of the 
seed dispersal essential to regeneration of 

tropical rain forests. 

And without rain forests, the world’s en- 
tire ceological balance would be destroyed. 

However, due to people s fears and 
misconceptions, bats are being randomly 
and brutally exterminated. Many valuable 
species are endangered or already extinct 

Bal Conservation International (BCT) was 
founded to educate people worldwide about 
these intelligent, useful mammals. Asa 
resull, many important bat populations 
have been protected. But much more needs 
lo be done. And BCI needs additional fund- 
ing to implement many of its conservation 
projects. 

Please help BC] by becoming a member 
and making a donation. (As a BC] member 
you Il receive our quarterly pubbication, 
Bats, | 

Pease send your check or money order 
as S000 as possible. 

The bats’ survival—and possibly your 
randchildren's—depends on it. 


Bal Conservation International 
PO. Box 162603, Austin, TX 78716 
Telephone: 512-327-9721 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Old-Growth Forests: 
The Good News 
and the Bad 


His YEAR Yosemite and Sequoia National 
Parks both celebrate their [ith birth- 
B days, events intimately connected with 

the Society's own history. As carly as 
May LRYY, nine years after the parks were 
bor, we ran our first story on the redwoods, 
citing wholesale logging of replaceable 
groves, Seventeen years later the National 
Geographic Society contnbuted $20,000 
toward their protection, then a substantial 
sum, when a congressional appropriation for 
the redwoods had fallen short of the goal. In 
the 1960s the Society participated in a success- 
ful campaign to establish Redwood National 
Park in California, preserving additronal 
stands of the great trees forall time. 

Yel today the redwoods and other old trees 
continue to fall to the chain saw, a disturbing 
fact reported by Assistant Editor Rowe Find- 
ley-and staff photographer James P. Blatr in 
the article starting on page 104, “Will We Save 
Our Own?" 

Now and then someone asks, “How tan you 
preach conservation when the Nanonat Geo- 
GRAPHIC Magazine consumes hundreds of tons 
of paper.a month?” The answer ts it doesnt: i 
consumes towrands of tons a month—430) 
tons per issue, or 34,000 tons of paper a year 
That adds up to 783,000 medium-size trees — 
about 1.4) acres of forest 

The good news. is that none of that forest 1s 
virgin timber. NaTional GEOGRAPHIC paper 
comes either from tree farms or from second- 
and third-growth stands that are commercialls 
owned and managed. 

[n fact, our country’s overall tomber supplies 
are in good shape. We have more wooded 
acres in the eastern Linited States, for exam- 
ple, than existed a century ago. With new and 
enlightened forestry techniques we can com- 
tinue to have ample supplies of wood as well as 
sustained work in the woods. 

What we can't have is the destruction of 
priceiess oid-growth forests thal support 
unique plant and animal life and that, once cut, 
can never be replaced. 

The stakes are literally as high as the red- 
woes. Pon 
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~THET RUTH ABOUT 
AMERICA'S FORESTS 


Today America has over AMD mor trees than It had ust Cwency 


‘aily. with trees bet Ing re] ventshed 





Years Ae), Ani 1 the rit imnbe ms are OC TP 4 
faster than che’ Alt harvested WT cvery rear nol the COUNTY. 


ri | 1 : i ' : 
| Tanks, 7 rere ct’ fa vate landowners neeta Americas forest Prox Ttuices 





companies, Who rari over 6,000,000 trees a day, reseed entire forests, and 
LSC oth ber hore St mani ieee nitg techniques ci DPOmove natural regrowth, 
We re determined ro Keep wip with tric aa Ww demand fiat Wik 7; 
d paper pr ducts. And to make sure our forests are a c INCIMLUING SOUTCE 
of jov for every American 
To learn more about the future of Americas forests, write: 
American Forest Council, 12250 Connecticut Avenue, NW. Washington, 
DC 20036, Or call rt AMERICAN FOREST COUNCIL 


1-SOO-645-6699, MANAGING THE FUTURE OF AMERICAS FORESTS 
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India’s Giant Water 
Project Continues 
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Nonhburnable Boom 
Corrals Marine Oil Spills 
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Now helping the environment can 
really make you look good. 


_ Oshkosh" ts now, along with Sears, making a company donation to The Nature Conservancy 
to help preserve our naton’ natural environment. | 
: lf we're going to encourage you to enjoy the great outdoors by making a mugged line of mens’ 
_ sportswear, its only fitting we also help make sure you always have a place to,wear it 
FIND YOURSELF IN OSHKOSH. 


Now available at 
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“Blue Planet”: A Distant 
View of Earth's Problems 
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California Voters Weigh going To be incredibly confusing for | S00 days, Hy senting radin signals to 
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THELESS SAID THE BETTER, 


When People Count On You, 
~ Count On Post-it Notes. 
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Mount St. Helens ten vears 
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ee | 
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posal 
Tom Califotm to Alnsko lo assess 
TEMTIAIMIT in 4 orc forest He 
returned! with @ startling realiza- 
tron: ~The destruction by clear 
cutting exceeds Mount St. Helens 
Many Magmtudes:” 

Rowe found the conservation 
yuestion clouded by misccmini 
nicition—forexample. this yel 
1 Clearing in Squid 
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Broucht & special perspective to 
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CeO woodlands 
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Chet Hunt in Washington state 
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ne the great trees fall, 
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through a forest wilderness lin 
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May the road rise to meet you, 
May the sun shine warm upon your face, 
May the wind be always at your back, 


But when it’s miserable, | 
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